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next great expansion area ? 


The Chessie Corridor is so abundantly rich in the vital needs 


of industry that many a company is talking “Move”. 


When George Washington first surveyed this great 
“Route of Empire East and West” he couldn’t have 
dreamed of the wealth that surrounded him. For 
here, in one compact area near our nation’s major 
markets, is practically everything that industry needs! 
Washington couldn’t have dreamed, either, of the 
things that have been done here...of the great plants 
which make miracles out of coal, air and water, the 
buzzing textile mills producing enough cloth to clothe 
all his countrymen from head to foot, the paper mills 
which make more paper in an hour than Washington 
saw in his lifetime. No... he couldn’t believe what 
his own eyes would show him if he strode along his 
“route” today! 

Things are happening in the beautiful, naturally 


protected Chessie Corridor. Big events . . . things that 


are shaping the industrial future of America. What 
they are—and why they are —should be common 
knowledge to every major executive. 

1 4 NM 
FACTS... for the man who makes decisions 


Information on this important area is now organized and available 
in a new 56-page book, you'll be proud to have in your library 
— The Chessie Corridor... Industry’s Next Great Expansion Area.’ 
This beautiful book is a graphic survey of the resources, conditions 
and opportuni- 
ties which beckon 
Industry to The 
Corridor, Copies will 
be mailed to busi- 


ness executives re- 


questing them from 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 


Huntington, W. Va. Your request will be kept strictly confidential 
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THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT......P. 7 
Biggest question today—‘“‘Where will the third 
Roosevelt inaugural lead?” The United States 
News this week presents the answer. . . in the 
light of the Roosevelt personality, the Roose- 
velt advisers, the Roosevelt interests, the Roose- 
velt powers. The clue is in the word “power.” 
Written with the compelling force of hard facts, 
the article reveals just how this nation’s might 
is now placed in the hands of one man as a 
means of meeting the threat of aggression. 


OUR ROLE IN THE WAR........0......cccc000 P. 10 
Just for the record ... the United States has 
been at war with Germany since 1933 ... true, 
a nonmilitary war ... but one in which eco- 
nomic blows and diplomatic slaps have thwacked 
with almost regular certainty between Wash- 
ington and Berlin. Now the words become more 
bitter, the emotions more intense. To make 
sense out of the present situation read this cool, 
frank appraisal of the facts behind the headlines. 


SEA BASES: OWNERSHIP OR LEASE?..P. 11 


Some official circles maintain that this nation 
should assume outright ownership of the naval 
and air bases we are leasing from Britain. The 
United States has had a number of unfortunate 
problems to solve in its own insular possessions 
in the past. Just what is in store for this nation 
if it now tries to manage additional territorial 
outposts? Presented on the basis of facts and 
figures, this article makes timely reading. 


DEBATE ON AID TO BRITAIN............ P. 12 


The lid all but blew off the Capitol dome last 
week, may do so at any moment in the current 
“lend-lease” bill hearings. Reams of daily ar- 
ticles have been written about the controversial 
issues aired by the legislators and the witnesses. 
Here, interpreted for the reader who wants the 
essentials . . . is an up-to-the-minute presenta- 
tion of the vital points to be kept in mind by 
those who realize their stake in national affairs. 


HOW DRAFT IS WORKING.........ccsss000 P. 14 


Culling through a mass of data, our correspon- 
dents this week were able to get some fresh and 
pertinent news on the draft army. The article 
tells just why the draft is behind schedule... 
what the complaints are that pour into official 
. why Mrs. Roosevelt is leading the 
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fight for a uniform exemption rule . . . why 
Congress probably will do little in the way of 
revamping the conscription legislation soon. 


BETWEEN TWO INAUGURATIONS....P. 18 


Earth-shattering events of the last 24 years are 
marshalled in this week’s Pictogram to present 
a concise pattern of war and peace; of states- 
men’s defaults; of people’s hopes. The pattern 
reveals the clear line of aggression and appease- 
ment, probably will make the reader ask— 
“Why wasn’t something done about it?” ... 
probably will make the reader say, “I see why 
something wasn’t done about it,” after finishing 
the article that accompanies the Pictogram. 


PLANNING INDUSTRIAL PEACE........ P, 20 


Strike threats in vital defense industries con- 
tinue. Result: Washington circles turn to a seri- 
ous study of two plans for labor dispute medi- 
ation. One is by Dr. Leiserson of the NLRB. 
. . . the other by Columbia University’s Dr. 
Wolman. Keystone of both plans is “voluntary 
agreement.” See how they would operate... 
what hurdles they would have to straddle. 


STEEL: DEFENSE PUZZLE.................000 P. 26 


Government officials and steel makers apparent- 
ly are at odds on whether it is necessary to 
expand production because of defense. The argu- 
ments are heavy on both sides. This week’s 
Newsgram presents an unbiased and accurate 
review of the problem. To the average citizen 
it may mean fewer new refrigerators and auto- 
mobiles . . . more battleships and warplanes. 
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ISTE WISE TO PAY MORE ? | 


Countless thousands of people, including many who for- 
yYouLL SAY merly bought higher-priced cars, are asking themselves 


this question after eyeing and frying Chevrolet for ’41 
—and are answering the question by buying Chevrolets! 


Here’s the answer to every motorist’s desire for ’41!... Because 
here are “‘all of the necessities and most of the luxuries of modern 
motoring’ ...all combined and concentrated in this one favored 
car, selling in the lowest price field: 


b & 


Big, luxurious ‘‘3-couple roominess,’’ which means you can 
seat three passengers in front and three in the rear with genuine | 
comfort for all! 


Sie. ae ES. nal ala atiechatte. 


90-h.p. Valve-in-Head ‘‘Victory’’ Engine performance stem- | 
ming from the same type of power plant which holds all world’s 


—— ay FISHER : ' 
Booy } nt TURRET TOP records on highway, seaway, skyway! 
THON YES nO | A smart, fashionable Body by Fisher of the same type and the }) 


WNITIZED KNEEA same size used on many higher-priced cars! 
-EARDER FRAME YES The smooth, steady, sure-footed Knee-Action ride, which | 
BOK _— brings you and your family the highest degree of travel luxury! 7 
ORIGINAL FSO YES . You get all these features, plus record Chevrolet economy, in 4 
Chevrolet for 41. . . . You don’t get all of them in any other 
motor car. ...So—why pay more, why accept less! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


4 die CHEVROLETS the LEADER! | 
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Most important questions now to be answered are these: Will United States 
give real aid to Britain? Will that aid, if given, be in time? Most probable 
answers are these: Congress is very likely to decide, around March l, to permit 
extensive aid to the British. It's a 50-50 bet whether or not aid, if voted, will 
be in time to avert a Hitler victory. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Clash of opinion over all-out aid or casual aid to Britain is growing bit- 
ter; is going to force this country to do some hard and fast thinking. Roose- 
velt's decision is made; is for all-out aid now, for a no-compromise fight later 
if the British go down. One barrier to making that decision effective is Con- 
gress; is a feeling among many Congressmen that U. S. should mind its own business, 
that it makes no difference to this country who runs Europe or Asia. 








People need to know which view is right, which course--attempted isolation 
or accepted involvement--is best. Roosevelt view of Hitler victory is this: 
On one side of U. S. would be Hitler, controlling 400,000,000 people, controlling 
resources greater than U. S. controls, controlling shipbuilding facilities five 
times those of this country, but hungry for resources of Latin America and Can- 
ada. On the other side of U. S. would be Japan, controlling 400,000,000 people, 
controlling raw material resources vital to U. S., but hungry for resources of 








use | Latin America. 
lern | 
red & se « 
can | U. S., with 130,000,000 people, would face conquering powers that dominated 
pine | trade and resources of 800,000,000 people. Also: Germany and Japan would con- 

‘ trol much of the $3,500,000,000 export market for American cotton, wheat, tobacco 
em- and industrial products; would jeopardize livelihood of 3,000,000 cotton grow- 
rid’s © ers, 1,000,000 wheat growers, 3,000,000 industrial workers. Roosevelt and Hull 


view is that U. S. could not cope with resulting military and economic problems; 
there would be internal stresses and strains under which democracy could not exist. 





| the 7 

Isolationist view of Hitler victory is this: It would be too bad. But an 
hich America of 130,000,000 people can stand alone. Hitler and Japan would be as ready to 
cury! | do as much business on just as good terms as would a victorious Britain. To give 
y, in all-out aid to Britain would only create a vast debt and an unbearable tax bur- 


den. To make a gesture of aid to Britain, but not to give real aid, would force 
peace early in 1941 and would permit the world to get back to peacetime work on 
a reorganized basis. 


yther 





President's view is that isolationist attitude is based upon pious hope; 
that U. S. stands warned by both Hitler and Japan that her kind of world and 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


theirs cannot both continue to exist; that, if England goes down unaided by 

U. S., she will line up with this country's enemies to add to problems and con- 
fusions. The result: Roosevelt will use every influence to override opposition; 
will press for action to give all aid to Britain short of actual war declaration. 





For example: Navy is preparing to arm U. S. merchant ships in case of need. 
Atlantic Patrol Force on February 1 becomes the Atlantic Fleet. Pacific Fleet 
is being brought to war strength. Congress is rushing a new $1,200,000,000 pro- 
gram for 400 new fighting ships and for more repair and building capacity. Roose- 
velt is asking $350,000,000 for an emergency merchant shipbuilding program. 
More and more White House conferences are held with high-ranking Army and Navy 
officials and concern strategy. 





Meaning of all this is that U. S. will be set for any eventualities; will 
be prepared to take action that events justify. To be noted: Lend-lease plan 
not only provides machinery for aiding Britain. Also: It provides machinery 
for continuing war if Britain should be conquered, for supplying British forces 
in Africa, in Australia, in the Malay States, and Dutch forces in East Indies, 
for receiving and supporting and supplying the British Fleet in American bases. 
In a word: President's plan provides practical machinery for merging British 
and American interests. 








Results of U. S. armament efforts are going now to show more and more; are 
going soon to make this nation a most formidable air and naval power. Roosevelt 
attitude is to let bygones be bygones in New Deal-business clash; is to give busi- 
nessmen their head in running defense, subject to acceptance of labor laws. Busi- 
ness attitude is swinging away from bitterness toward Government; is becoming 
more co-operative. 





The result: In airplanes: Long delay due to Army's insistence upon develop- 
ment of a liquid-cooled engine is to be corrected. Base is rapidly being laid, 
due to Britain's investment of $500,000,000 in U. S. aircraft plant, for broad 
increase in plane production. In ships: Navy strength is growing steadily; is 
extremely formidable today; is to be more formidable with each passing month. 
In steel: Adequate capacity is available for every defense need, if civilian 
needs are sacrificed at some points. In priorities: Machinery is taking shape 
rapidly to assure that armament gets first call on all available materials, to 
make sure that, if any shortages develop, civilian industries will suffer, not 
armament industries. In prices: Much voluntary restraint continues to be exer- 
cised by industry, but the trend is upward. 








Scope of U. S. effort is seen in fact that Government in the year ahead expects 
to spend, in cash, $2,250,000,000 on airplanes, $1,273,000,000 on guns and other 
ordnance, $1,100,000,000 on naval vessels and another $1,100,000,000 on defense 
construction. 





Is is well to realize that many high officials are convinced that nonfight- 
ing war already has come to U. S.; that American interests already have been 
openly threatened by Germany and Japan; that decisions taken by this Government 
make retreat impossible; that there can be no peace short of a test of power that 
will result in defeat either for U. S. or for powers that announced an alliance 
against this country. 
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Congress Tackles War Issues . . . Speed-Up in Shipbuilding 
. . . Priorities Board for Aircraft . . . Export Controls Revised 


Congress is in the world spotlight 
as foreign powers watch American re- 
action to President Roosevelt’s de- 
fense program As President’s 
third term starts, new plans and long 
lists of contracts stream in and out of 
executive agencies. 

President in a message to Congress 
asks immediate appropriation of 
$315,000,000 to finance construction 
of 200 fast steel cargo carriers ... 
says purpose is to guard against ef- 
fect on U.S. of a possible world short- 
age of cargo vessels . . . Maritime 
Commission creates a new division of 
emergency ship construction to work 
out ship designs, expansion of exist- 
ing yards, and layout for new ship- 
building plants. 


xk 


House Naval Affairs Committee 
approves three bills to authorize a 
$1,209,000,000 program for construc- 
tion of 400 naval auxiliary ships, in- 
cluding sub-chasers, torpedo boats 
and mine sweepers .. . for overhaul 
of warships to provide additional air- 
fire protection . . . and for construc- 
tion of shipways and building facili- 
ties to speed up the two-ocean navy 
program. 

Administration spokesmen testify 
before a House committee on need 
for President’s lend-lease bill 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
planning immediate hearings on the 
measure. 


2 2 @ 


Navy announces it is reorganizing 
its shipyards for a 72-hour work week 
through additional shifts . . . discloses 
that 52 trawlers and dredgers have 
been taken over for conversion into 
mine sweepers . . . that joint Army 
and Atlantic Fleet training maneuvers 
will begin in the Caribbean area Jan- 
uary 21. 


x * * 


President authorizes use of general 
licenses for export control purposes 
. .. Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son announces War Department is 


a ae 


studying means of protecting civilian 
population against air raids .. . says 
the Army will have 1,418,000 enlisted 
men equipped with basic weapons by 
June and will be completely equipped, 
ready to take the field, in 1942. 

Defense Commission announces 
membership of a commercial aircraft 
priorities committee Attorney 
General Jackson issues questionnaire 
requiring organizations subject to for- 
eign control, engaging in political or 
military activity, to answer 225 ques- 
tions about finances, affiliations, ac- 
tivities and setups. 


x kk 


Senator Van Nuys (Dem.), Ind., 
is chosen chairman of Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, vice Ashurst, defeated 
in primaries ... Senator Byrd (Dem.), 
Va., becomes chairman of Rules Com- 
mittee . . . Senators Glass (Dem.), 
Va., and Byrnes (Dem.), S. C., added 
to Committee on Foreign Relations 
... Senate Elections Committee hears 
claims of rival appointees as Senator 
from West Virginia . . . Senate con- 
firms Guy Swope as Governor of 
Puerto Rico. 


2: 2 2 
President Macauley, of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association, 


announces there will be no national 
automobile show this year, because 
the industry pledges its whole sup- 
port to defense program and model 
changes will be regulated by rearma- 
ment requirements . . . Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production 
index, stimulated by defense orders, 
rises to record high of 136 for De- 
cember . . . Civil Service Commission 
reports number of federal employes 
at record high of 1,111,530. 


x ker 


Prime Minister Churchill, in a 
speech at Glasgow, Scotland, says 
Britain must have U.S. weapons in 
far greater quantities “than we are 
able to pay for” if she is to hold off 
Nazi blows in “the front line of civi- 
lization.” 
























An Apology 


To the many new subscribers to The United 
States News, we offer an apology for the delay 
in starting their subscriptions. 


We have been literally swamped with sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions as Christmas gifts, sub- 
scriptions for friends, subscriptions for business 
associates, new subscriptions, a flood of renewals. 


Since October they have been comin g—week aft- 
er week—two to three times as many as a year ago. 


We thank you for your generous enthusiasm. 
We know you want your subscription started at 
once. We have been doing our best but you caught 
us with an already over-worked subscription de- 
partment and we are just now “digging out.” 


With the next issue we will be back on our 
regular procedure. Hereafter, subscriptions reach- 
ing us Tuesday will receive the copy delivered 
the first of the next week. 


We appreciate the confidence so many of you 
have placed with us in subscribing to The United 
States News, and regret that a delay occurred in 
starting your subscription. 


Sincerely yours, 


Subscriber’s Service Bureau 


Thé United States NEWS 
2201 M Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The National Week « + + 


FDR STARTS NEW TERM 
WITH ENLARGED POWER 


Nation’s Might Centered in President’s Hands to Meet Nazi Threat 


The grants of authority 
since inauguration of 
the New Deal in 1933 


Three times President of the United 
States—an innovation in American history 
—and unprecedented authority. This is 
the story of the week. Looking back: 

March 4, 1933: Franklin Roosevelt en- 
tered the White House in the midst of an 
emergency to serve his first term. As Pres- 





THE DATE: JAN. 20, 1941 
Mr. Roosevelt's peacetime authority .. . 
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ident, he took over the powers that had 
been built into that office during 150 years. 
Within 100 days Congress had vested in 
the President vast new powers. President 
Roosevelt was given power to close and to 
open the nation’s banks. He was given 
power to clip 50 per cent from the gold 
value of the dollar, to print $3,000,000,000 
in greenbacks, to buy vast quantities of 
silver. To him went power to control the 
agricultural industry, to suspend the anti- 
trust laws, to set up a system of self-gov- 
emmment for industry. He received power 
to create a vast system of public works, to 
provide a system of federal relief for the 
unemployed, to develop a “yardstick” in 
TVA for public power development. 
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January 20, 1937: Franklin Roosevelt 
entered the White House to serve his sec- 
ond term. Powers given to him in the first 
100 days of his first term had been broad- 
ened. The President had power to set up a 
social security system. He had created a 
WPA. Broad power had been lodged in his 
hands to regulate the securities industry. 
But: Another independent branch of this 
Government of checks and balances—the 
Supreme Court—had challenged the Presi- 
dent’s power over industry and agriculture. 
Hardly had President Roosevelt settled 
into his second term before, on Febru- 
ary 9, 1937, he asked Congress to remake 
that Court in order to remove this barrier. 
Congress refused. Time then did what 
Congress would not do. Mr. Roosevelt, 
through appointments, changed the Court’s 
attitude toward the constitutional extent 
of White House power. 

January 20, 1941: Franklin Roosevelt is 
entering the White House in the midst of 
a world emergency to serve his third term. 
No previous President has been inau- 
gurated three times. The powers of 
office created in the first two terms are 
intact. To them have been added the 
power to draft the nation’s youth into 
military service and the power to draft 
private industry into that service. At the 
start of the third term, Mr. Roosevelt is 
asking Congress for further power to use 
the resources of this nation to underwrite 
the effort of nations fighting aggression. 
He is asking for authority to provide these 
nations with weapons, regardless of money 
cost, and to merge American interests with 
those of nations now at war. 

After taking the oath of office for the 
third time on the steps of the nation’s 
Capitol, Franklin Roosevelt wields more 
power than any other of the world’s 
rulers. In peacetime, Mr. Roosevelt exer- 
cises more authority over the life of the 
U.S. than Woodrow Wilson had exercised 
in wartime. The authority that Congress 
now is asked to give would greatly expand 
that authority—still in peacetime. 

President Roosevelt today is commander 
in chief of the world’s most powerful navy. 
He is commander in chief of a rapidly 


growing army and air force. With a word 
from the President, that navy can strike 
to protect American interests regardless 
of the attitude of Congress. In the hands 
of the President lies power to conduct the 
foreign relations of this nation, taking 
actions and making decisions that could 
make conflict almost inevitable. These are 
powers that all Presidents have exercised. 
They are powers that frequently have in- 
volved naval and military action without 
a declaration of war by Congress. 





THE MAN: PRESIDENT OF U.S.A. 
- « . exceeds Wilson’s wartime authority 


Back of the President, with its destiny 
in his hands, is the world’s most powerful 
industrial nation. 

This is a nation of 130,000,000 people. 
Those people command more natural re- 
sources within the borders of their nation 
than do any other of the world’s peoples. 
Their industrial plant can turn out more 
peacetime goods than can the plants of 
all of the nations of Europe. This plant, 
however, still is weak, compared with that 
of other nations, in its ability to produce 
war goods. The people themselves have 
borne less strain than any other of the 
world’s peoples. Where European peoples 
were bled white between 1914 and 1918, 
the American people suffered comparative- 
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The National Week 








—Harris & Ewing 
1917: FDR WITH ADMIRAL SIMS 
He studied war under the veterans 


ly few losses. Where peoples of Europe 
and Asia have been under intense strain 
for years preparing for war and fighting 
war, the American people have coasted 
with their energy conserved. The Ameri- 
can people are fresh and untried. 

President Roosevelt, with immense pow- 
er over the destiny of this nation’s people, 
has revealed that he is fully aware of this 
nation’s inherent strength. 

The people of America have a great stake 
in knowing what Mr. Roosevelt intends to 
do with their strength and with his powers. 
They need to know how he bears his re- 
sponsibilities, what his chief interests now 
are, who his principal advisers are, and ex- 
actly what his powers and his plans are. 

The Roosevelt personality: The Presi- 
dent, obviously, is not one to shirk respon- 
sibility or power. He is able to carry the 
weight of a nation’s problems on his 
shoulders without being borne down by the 
task. His capacity for work is described 
by his aides as “prodigious.” Long ago he 
concluded that there would be a certain 
percentage of mistakes in the decisions of 
any man who must make up his mind on 
a multitude of issues. The result is that the 
Roosevelt decisions come without too great 
a struggle, and, once made, are not per- 
mitted to create lingering worries. 

President Roosevelt of late has given 
the impression of a man who has made his 
major decisions. Except for a flare-up of 
anger over the statement of Senator Wheel- 
er that this Government now planned to 
“plow under every fourth American boy” 
in war, Mr. Roosevelt has been calm and 
collected and in good humor. 
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It seems that President Roosevelt is 
convinced that the people of the nation 
rapidly are making up their minds on his 
proposal that a vast amount of new power 
be granted to the Executive and on the use 
to which those powers should be placed. 
At this start of a third term the Presi- 
dent’s mind is hardened to action aimed 
at declared opponents of this nation. It is 
much more reconciled to conciliation of 
political opponents at home. 

The Roosevelt advisers: The men of in- 
fluence who now see the President most 
frequently bear little resemblance to the 
men who were his principal advisers and 
assistants at the start of the two previous 
terms. The first-term “Brain Trust” is 
gone. The second-term Corcoran-Cohen 
combination is broken up. Cordell Hull, 
who as Secretary of State operated on the 
fringe of the New Deal during two terms, 
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1933: FDR AND MRS. ROOSEVELT 
In 100 days—150 years of power 


now is one of the inner circle. Henry Mor- 
genthau remains as a trusted aide, and 
Henry Wallace, as Vice President, will 
continue to be among the President’s close 
assistants. 

Harry Hopkins today is more of a con- 
fidant and trusted emissary than an ad- 
viser, now that unemployment problems 
are secondary. Harold Ickes no longer 
plays the important role that he once did. 
Rather: President Roosevelt spends more 
time with William Knudsen, head of the 
new OPM, than with any other single 
adviser. Republicans Henry Stimson, War 
Secretary, and Col. Frank Knox, Navy 
Secretary, are others in the new circle of 
White House favorites. The President sees 


much of ranking Army and Navy officers 
in whom he has confidence. Admiral Wil. 
liam Leahy, now in Vichy as Ambassador 
to France, is among the very closest of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s personal and official 
friends. 

The whole White House atmosphere at 
the start of the third term reflects the em- 
phasis upon foreign affairs and upon this 
nation’s preparation to meet trouble. 

The Roosevelt interests: New Dealers 
now complain that President Roosevelt 
no longer has an interest in them or in 
their ideas. 

Mr. Roosevelt has his main interest 
centered in this war. His primary concer | 
is to see that Hitler is defeated. His energy | 
and his intellect at this time are directed 
toward moves and methods that this Goy- 7 
ernment might use to assure that defeat. 
The President prides himself upon his abil- 
ity as a strategist, both in diplomacy and 
in naval warfare. Hitler is directing Ger- 
many’s diplomacy and military strategy, 
just as Churchill is directing Britain’s 
These three leaders are engaged in a game 
the outcome of which may determine ihe 
future course of the world. 

The Roosevelt powers: The President 
possesses immense powers to make his in- 
fluence felt at home and abroad. i 

In the President’s hands is power to¥ 
spend $17,000,000,000 upon the Army and 
the Navy that he commands. He holds 
power through the RFC to finance a vast 
expansion of plant needed to produce mi- 
nitions and supplies for the Army and 
Navy. His power to control the money 
supply of the nation and to influence the 
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rate of interest on borrowed money is very 
broad. 

The President today can commandeer 
the plant of any industry that fails or re- 
fuses to co-operate in national defense. He 
can direct the distribution of raw mate- 
rials and can determine which industries 
shall be favored and which penalized if 
there is not enough of everything to go 
around. In the President’s hands lies pow- 
er to control the sale of American goods 
to foreign countries. The President is ex- 
pected soon to be assured that he can con- 
trol imports. 

The President is not asking now for new 
power to effect more domestic reforms. He 
is asking, and expects to receive early in 
his third term, power to make the influ- 
ence of this nation even greater than it is 
today in world affairs. 

Mr. Roosevelt expects power to place 
military and naval equipment in the hands 
of the British and the Chinese for use in 
fighting the Germans and Italians and 
Japanese, who have formally declared 
themselves to be unfriendly to this nation. 
He expects a grant of power that will per- 
mit British naval vessels to retire to this 
country’s naval bases in the event that 
England is defeated. He counts upon a 
grant of power that will enable the Cana- 
dians and Australians and the British 
forces in Africa to count upon American 
supplies for continuing the war if they 
should be cut off by defeat of England 
herself. 

President Roosevelt discloses, in his re- 
quests to Congress for more power, that 
this nation, so long as he is its Executive, 
will refuse to recognize any conquests 
made by the aggressor nations. The Presi- 
dent not only will refuse to listen to ap- 


| peasement under any circumstances, but 
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will expect this nation to insist, at the 
cost of conflict, upon the right of the Unit- 
ed States to possess control over the seas 
of this hemisphere. 

Then where does this third Roosevelt 
inaugural lead? 

The answer, as discovered here, is that 
it leads inevitably to a further increase in 
the power of the Executive. The very 
meaning of a third term, as understood by 
President Roosevelt, is that this nation 
faces an emergency. 

Wartime powers already are lodged in 
President Roosevelt as a means of speed- 
ing defense. Peacetime powers over labor, 
industry, agriculture and finance are be- 
ing tightened rather than relaxed at the 
same time that the war powers are broad- 
ened. Always, however, there is the fact 
that Congress can take back what it has 
given—if a two-thirds majority of each 
house can be mustered to repeal grants of 
power that do not expire automatically. 
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MARCH 4, 1865 
Lincoln’s second inauguration 


Talking About 
Inaugurations .. . 


Lincotn—1861: Entered capital se- 
cretly under cover of darkness after 
rumors of an assassination plot .. . 
Large gang of Baltimore “plug uglies” 
en route to capital added to police fears 
. . . On inaugural day sharpshooters 
manned rooftops. 

LincoLN—1865: Inaugural address 
delivered under “clear and beautiful 
skies,” but thousands stood “in mud al- 
most knee-deep” . . . Military escort in- 
cluded four companies of Negro troops 
. .. Gas jets gave “poor light” at inau- 
gural ball . . . One thousand jammed 
supper room, carried home table deco- 
rations as souvenirs. 

McKinitey—1897: Good omen to 
spectators, the sun shone full on Presi- 
dent-elect’s face just as he took the 
oath of office . . . “Four frisky sorrels” 
drew a victoria ridden by McKinley and 
Cleveland . . . Little ostentatious guard- 
ing of the President. 

TueEopore RooseveLt—1905: “T. R.” 
was exuberant . . . Weather “almost 
perfect” . . . 35,000 men paraded, in- 
cluding a delegation of conquered In- 
dian chiefs and 50 Harvard men. 

Tarr—1909: Oath of office taken in- 
doors because “worst blizzard in twen- 
ty years” raged outside . . . Official fore- 
casters predicted “up to last minute” 
that blizzard would not come. 

Wiutson—1917: Cold and windy... 


Soldiers and police everywhere 
Troops with drawn guns facing crowd 
all the way from White House to Cap- 
itol . . . One commentator said, “No 
ostentation, no fuss and feathers. Unity 
was the theme.” 

Harpinc—1921: Ceremony was short 
and simple . . . The day, clear and 
tangy . . . Wilson left his successor’s 
side before the oath was taken. 

Coo.ipGeE—1923: Oath of office read 
to him in his father’s farmhouse in hills 
of Vermont, by the light of an oil 
lamp . . . The witness—his wife. 

Hoover—1929: Rain started as the 
President came out of the Capitol to 
take the oath of office . . . Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sent the “felici- 
tations of the people of New York.” 

RooseveLtT—1933: “People watched 
with serious rather than enthusiastic 
faces.” ... The day—“cloudy and chill.” 
... Small military display .. . President 
did not attend the inaugural ball. 

RooseveLt—1937: Crowd’s _ spirits 
high . . . Skies blotted out by heavy 
downpour .. . Oath taken 28 minutes 
after scheduled time . . . President in- 
sisted on holding outdoor ceremony; he 
said, “If they (crowd) can take it, I 
can.” ... Rain beat against his face as 
the inaugural speech was made. 

RooseveLT—1941: Mechanized cav- 
alry replaces usual horse cavalry escort 
..- Regular Army and Navy units dis- 
pense with full dress, parade in steel 
helmets, with fixed bayonets. 
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Our Role in the War— 
Passive Belligerency 


Hitler's 7 Methods of Nonmilitary Conquest; How U. S. Is Fighting Them 


America’s power at work in 
economic and other fields to 
check threat of aggression 


An impression is growing, inside and 
outside this Government, that the United 
States already is involved in war. Cordell 
Hull, as Secretary of State, says that the 
law of self-preservation, not the Neutral- 
ity Law, now governs the nation’s action. 
Senator Wheeler asserts that there is a 
belief in the Army and Navy that the 
United States will be in war by April. 
Retired naval officers of high rank are 
saying that the country really is at war. 

Yet President Roosevelt insists that 
measures taken and steps planned—al- 
though the nation is face to face with what 
he says is the greatest danger in its history 
—are “short of war.” What, then, is the 
actual situation? Is the United States a 
neutral, or a nonbelligerent, or a belliger- 
ent? Congress is worried in its search for 
an answer. Its majority apparently wants 
to help England if that doesn’t cost too 
much or involve much chance-taking. But 
this majority opposes war. 

The fact of the matter, as determined 
from high official sources, seems to be this: 

The United States no longer is a neutral. 
Transfer of part of the American Navy to 
the British Navy could have been regarded 
as an act of war if Germany had wanted 
so to regard it. The same applies to the 
transfer of 1,000,000 rifles, 200,000 re- 
volvers, 15,000 machine guns and 200 
tanks from the American Army to the 
British Army. The fact that Great Britain 
is permitted to take nearly 90 per cent of 
the combat airplanes produced in this 
country is not a sign of neutrality. Neither 
is the President’s proposal to rush con- 
struction of 200 merchant vessels for use 
of Britain, and to turn U.S. factories into 
the “arsenals of democracy.” 

Even so, there is no intention of this 
Government to declare war on Germany. 
President Roosevelt insists there would be 
no war even if Germany should unilateral- 
ly say that war did exist. 

Isn’t there something mysterious about 
this? Not as our officials explain it. The 
United States merely is taking a lesson 
from the aggressor nations, is using that 
lesson to resist them. Those nations do not 


10 


declare war. They use military force when 
force seems to be the thing to use. Fighting 
is only one of their weapons. France was 
conquered with a loss of about 50,000 
Germans, Poland with a smaller loss, Nor- 
way with the loss of a possible 50,000. 

The technique of the conquerors can be 
used by the United States as well, if there 
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SENATOR WHEELER 
War by April? 


is the necessary skill and power in the 
hands of the Executive. President Roose- 
velt is confident of the skill and now is 
seeking the power in his lend-lease bill in 
Congress. The intent is to make of the 
United States a nonfighting belligerent, 
a “passive” belligerent. 

In this role, the power of America would 
be used to checkmate the conquerors and 
to supply those who are fighting the con- 
querors. Each move of Japan in the Pa- 
cific is to be countered by a move of the 
United States Fleet. Each move of Ger- 
many is to be countered by a move of this 
country designed to bulwark England, or, 
if England falls, to prevent Germany from 
cashing in on her conquest. There is not 
even thought of using American soldiers 
and will not be until developments sug- 


whether Britain can resist invasion 
and can do more than survive the air as- } 
saults. Soldiers now are a superfluity in ] 
Britain and are much safer than civilians. 
If Britain goes down, then war to aid 
Britain will be out of the question. If 
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Britain stands and shows that she can 
gain the upper hand in attacking Germany 
by air, then there might be real thought 
of upsetting Germany in Europe—but not 
necessarily by invasion. 

Defeat of England would find the United 
States taking those Atlantic bases that 
might be used as a jumping-off place for 
attack upon this country. Conquest of 
England, too, would see this country pre- 
pared to supply British forces around the 
world that would continue to resist the 
Nazi effort to seize control of the seas, 7 
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How Hitler Has Conquered 

In all of this, it must be realized that 
Hitler has developed seven ways of wag-¥ 
ing war—other than actual military and 
naval struggle. 

Those methods are: (1) use of economic 
power, through barter and control of 7 
exchange, to bring nations into line; (2) 7 
use of diplomacy to outmaneuver oppo 7 
nents and checkmate their power, as in| 
his deal with Russia; (8) propaganda to 
create discord in nations to be conquered; j 
(4) use of the class appeal to create in-§ 
ternal fights between the “haves” andj 
the “have-nots” of a nation; (5) intrigue} 
and sabotage to undermine an opponent’ 
strength; (6) pretensions of friendship to} 
lull people to sleep, as in the present cast} 
of the United States; (7) use of terror in 





one country to frighten people of another 
country, again with the present effort to 
frighten the United States as an example. 
Some of these weapons are open to use 
by the United States. This nation, ever 
since 1933, has been resisting Hitler’s use 
of trade and diplomatic and propaganda 
weapons to conquer other nations by it 
direction. That nonmilitary war pro 
gressively has grown more intense and 
today is in a heightened stage. Whether 
this passive belligerency is to turn into 
active belligerency, and when, is a mattet 
that only events can determine. It al 
depends upon the success Mr. Roosevel 
will have in trying to checkmate Germany 
and Japan by measures short of war. 
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SEA BASES: 
Relief, Trade 


How present system keeps 
America free of economic 
burdens of English territories 


The United States rapidly is preparing 
to strengthen its Atlantic defenses by 
building naval and air bases on sites leased 
from Great Britain. Troops have embarked 
for the northernmost outpost at New- 
foundland, where a base is to be built for 
land and sea planes and warships. This 
outpost will be used to guard the ap- 
proaches to Canada or the United States 
from Greenland or Iceland. 

The President also has dispatched to 
London a commission to complete details 
of leases for sites at Bermuda, off the At- 
Jantic coast, and at the Bahamas, Jamai- 
ca, Antigua, St. Lucia, Trinidad and Brit- 
ish Guiana, which guard the Caribbean. 
Members of this commission are Assistant 
Solicitor General Charles Fahy, Colonel 
Harry J. Malony of the Army, and Com- 
mander Harold Biesemeier of the Navy. 

The War Department also has an- 
nounced that a Caribbean defense com- 
mand soon will be organized under Lieut. 
Gen. Daniel Van Voorhis, and that garri- 
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CARIBBEAN NEGOTIATORS 
london-bound, Assistant Solicitor General Fahy, 
Col. Malony, Commander Biesemeier, will negoti- 
ate formal leases for new American naval and air 
bases in the Atlantic and Caribbean. 
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sons will be established as quickly as pos- 
sible at all sites. When these arrangements 
are completed, the new Atlantic Fleet is 
expected to have bases that will insure this 
country against attack from the Atlantic. 

The exchange of 50 over-age destroyers 
for these eight bases was generally ap- 
proved by the public and in Congress, but 
revelations that Great Britain needs fur- 
ther help from America are reviving argu- 
ments that leases may be desirable, but 
outright ownership would be better. Fre- 
quently Congressmen assert that further 
aid to Britain should be paid for through 
transfers of territory in this hemisphere. 
To these arguments the Administration 
has turned a deaf ear. 

Reasons for this Administration atti- 
tude can be found in a report submitted 
to the British Parliament by the West 
India Royal Commission shortly after the 
outbreak of war. This Commission recom- 
mended a broad relief and development 
program to improve living conditions 
among the 1,000,000 British subjects in 
this hemisphere. The program called for 
land resettlement, malaria control and 
other health measures, slum clearance, 
more schools for children and adults, and 
improved labor conditions on plantations 
and in cities. 


Millions a Year for Relief 


Cost of the program was estimated at 
1,000,000 pounds a year for 20 years—a 
total of approximately $80,000,000. In ad- 
dition, the Commission recommended a 
sugar relief plan that would cost the Brit- 
ish Exchequer another $6,000,000 a year, 
to be combined with a program to divert 
agricultural production to milk, poultry, 
eggs, fish, fresh vegetables and other items 
that would improve West Indian diets. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail in Newfoundland. 

If the territories became possessions of 
the United States, these problems would 
be transferred from London to Washing- 
ton. Prospects are that they also would 
add to domestic problems. Newfound- 
land’s fisheries would compete with the 
New England fishing industry; West In- 
dian sugar would add to the sugar prob- 
lem already facing the Department of 
Agriculture. Sponge fisheries in the Ba- 
hamas would complicate problems now 
facing Florida sponge fishermen, and Sea 
Island cotton, from the Windward Islands, 
scarcely would be welcomed in the United 
States. 


OWNERSHIP VS. LEASE 


Problems for U.S. if We Acquire Isles From Britain 


The British Commission recommended 
specifically a public works project for 
Jamaica, improved water supplies for the 
Leeward Islands, a cocoa subsidy for 
Trinidad, and some measure to relieve the 
over-crowded population of the Bahamas 
by moving workers to other islands. The 
Commission makes clear that there is 
scarcely an island under the Union Jack 
in the Caribbean that does not need relief. 

This experience parallels American ex- 
perience in the Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rico. During the Hoover Administration 
the Virgin Islands were described as a 
“poorhouse,” and living conditions in 
Puerto Rico are so near subsistence levels 
that even the Wage-Hour Law standard of 
30 cents an hour disrupted wage scales. 

Indications, therefore, are that, in leas- 
ing bases instead of buying islands, the 
United States strengthened its defenses 
without adding relief populations to its 
financial burdens. 

Moreover, the fact that the bases are 
leased instead of owned should not jeop- 
ardize American defenses, since, under the 
Act of Havana, this country still can seize 
territory in this hemisphere if its transfer 
to another European power is threatened. 


7 —Wide World 
OUTPOST DEFENDERS 


Newfoundland-bound, U.S. soldiers prepare to 


board army transport. This new naval and air 
base will be the first of eight acquired from 
Britain manned by American forces. 
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AID TO BRITAIN: AN HISTORICAL DEBATE | 


Basic Conflict Over America’s War Policy Revealed at Hearings 


Cabinet members warn 
of perils to nation under 
questioning by Congressmen 


Congress is in the throes of reaching a 
decision that will vitally affect the future 
of America. The question is whether to 
grant unlimited material aid to Britain and 
other nations resisting aggression. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asks power to grant that 
aid. Congress is considering whether to 
acquiesce. 

Excitement in the Senate and House is 
more intense than at any time since the 
World War. Would the course mean a new 
war for the United States? Can this coun- 
try afford not to do what the President 
asks? What will be the consequences? 

Answers to those and other questions, as 
those answers are shaped by high officials, 
are given in a running fire of testimony 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. On the stand: State Secretary Hull, 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, War Sec- 
retary Stimson, Navy Secretary Knox. 
Questioning: Representatives Fish, New 
York; Tinkham and Rogers, Massachu- 
setts; Eaton, New Jersey; Vorys, Ohio— 
all Republicans—and some others. 

REPRESENTATIVE Fisu: You say that, if 
England is defeated, Germany could easily 
attack us and, more easily, South America. 
What would our Navy be doing? 

Secretary Hu i: A power, engaged in 
world conquest, holding sway over 400,- 
000,000 people and lacking 40 per cent of 
enough food and 60 per cent of enough 
tools, would have every incentive to gain 
sea control and attack countries, such as 
those in South America, that were unable 
to defend themselves. 

REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM: I would like 
your comment on this article describing 
this legislation as a bill to destroy the 
American republic. 

Hutu: A lot of people in Holland and 
Belgium were reading such statements not 
long ago. They are now in the chain gang. 

TINKHAM: Are you so unfamiliar with 
Europe’s geography as not to discern the 


difference between such small countries 
and ourselves? 
Hutu: I would prefer to leave such 


questions to you and the military experts. 
TinkHaM: Would you favor using 

American war vessels to convoy merchant 

ships to England? 

Huu: (hesitating) I am obligated by 
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the Government to be circumspect in 
answering some questions in public session. 

TinKHAM: Have we abandoned all 
neutrality? 

Hutu: The law of self-defense has begun 
to assert itself. 

TinkHAM: The President under this bill 
could give away any part of the Navy. 

Hutt: That is such a violent assump- 
tion that I am surprised even you would 
make it. 

TinkHamM: We are abrogating interna- 
tional law, although we have not been 


oe 


SECRETARY OF STATE HULL 
“ .. the law of self-defense.” 


attacked and no hostile act has been com- 
mitted against us. 

Hutu: That’s what was said in Holland 
and Belgium. There is no basis upon which 
we can apply neutrality when the law of 
self-preservation comes first. 

REPRESENTATIVE Rocers: Would we 
not, under this bill, commit an overt act of 
aggression against Germany and Italy? 

Hutu: Not unless necessary self defense 
is an overt act of aggression. 

Mrs. Rocers: Germany and Italy have 
not committed an overt act against us. 

Hutu: They have given us ample warn- 
ing of their movement against us. 

REPRESENTATIVE Vorys: Has there been 
any overt act against us? 

Huu.u: They follow a policy of strict 





neutrality until they are ready to swallow 
you up, and then they adopt any type of 
violence that suits their purpose. Remem- 


ber their avowed purpose, which would | 
include any sort of violence against us, if | 


and when we are reached. 

REPRESENTATIVE STEARNS, (Rep.), New 
Hampshire: Would placing a definite time 
limit on the powers granted the President 
in the bill seem reasonable? 

Hutt: I have not heard anyone offer 
objection to that proposal. 

REPRESENTATIVE Munpt, (Rep.), South 
Dakota: Does not Russia belong in the 
same category as Germany, Italy and 
Japan in view of the subversive activities 
she has inspired in this country? 

Hutt: I tried to develop pertinent facts 
by confining myself to the three nations 
that have banded together against us in 
the Tri-partite Agreement. If you have 
not been in South America recently, it 
would be worth your while to make the 
trip. Then you would see the nature of sub- 
versive activities as they now are going on. 

Munot: Are we in peril beyond what 
is stated in Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” or in 
some braggadocio speeches of dictators? 

Hutt: There has been a long list of 
solemn utterances, not at all in _ the 
braggadocio spirit, and actions taken have 
been in harmony with these utterances. 
You do injustice to the authors if you 
say these statements are braggadocio. 

REPRESENTATIVE Botton, (Rep.) , Ohio: 
Do you think the situation is more acute 


than it was in October, when England was 7 


in danger of being invaded? 


Hutt: I don’t think the danger is any © 


less. 

At this point Secretary Morgenthau 
took up. Mr. Morgenthau presented a 
statement showing the dollar value of 
assets that the United Kingdom holds in 
this country available for armament pur- 
chases. (See page 31) 

REPRESENTATIVE EBERHARTER, (Dem.), 
Pennsylvania: Can the British pay for 
what they need from this country? 

Morcentuau: They can pay for what 
they have already bought, but they will 
not be able to find dollars to pay for what 
they need from us in the future. 


REPRESENTATIVE Eaton: We have beet 


making England pay through the nose for 
what she has obtained from us have we 
not? 

Morcentuau: Yes. They have beet 
taking American securities from their citi- 
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zens and selling them to raise dollars to 
pay for war supplies and they are trying 
rapidly to find buyers for their direct 
investments in this country. 

REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM: Why 
shouldn’t they also dispose of their invest- 
ments in other countries? 

MorcentHau: I haven’t tried to say 
what the British should or should not do. 

REPRESENTATIVE Munopt: Are British 
needs much greater than they are able to 
pay for? 

MorcenTuav: British purchases in this 
country are practically at a standstill be- 
cause the money is not in sight. 

Mvunort: Will we be repaid for the aid 
we give them? 

Morcentuav: I'd rather not make any 
prophecies. 

Mvnpt: Do British assets include gold 
in the Bank of England? 

Morcentuav: There is practically no 
gold left in England. 

REPRESENTATIVE JONKMAN, (Rep.), 
Mich.: Could not the President sell, lease, 
or transfer to England anything procured 
for our national defense without appropri- 
ation by Congress of one cent? 

MorcentTuav: In the Treasury’s opinion 
the answer is “yes.” 

War Secretary Stimson, appearing for 
the bill, said the nation faces a more crit- 
ical period than it did in 1917. 

REPRESENTATIVE FisH: How large is our 
Army? 

Stimson: Not as large or as well trained 
as those of Holland and Belgium last May 
when Germany invaded. 

Fiso: Whose fault is that? 

Stimson: The fault of the United States. 

Fisu: We will have an army of 1,400,000 
men by next January, will we not? 

Struson: No. We will have that many 
men, but not an army. You played foot- 
ball. You know the difference between 11 
men and a football team. 

Fish: Do you believe in the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Strason: The Monroe Doctrine belongs 
to a time of sailing ships, not the age of 
steam, electricity and motor power. De- 
fenses of New York City, once located in 
Manhattan, now lie in mid-Atlantic. 

Fisn: Our Navy is our first line of de- 
fense, isn’t it? 

Stimson: Our first line is our diplomacy, 
our effort to make and retain friends. Our 
Navy is another line of defense. Our Army 
is the last line. 

Fisu: Are you in favor of going into this 
war? 

Stimson: I am in favor of helping Brit- 
ain maintain her Navy. 

REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM: Would you 
favor an amendment to prohibit sending 
our Navy into war zones? 
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Stimson: I would not. No one can fore- 
see situations that might make it most 
essential, in our own defense, to send our 
warships into war zones. 

Trykuam: Even to keep out of war? 

Stimson: That would be one of the sur- 
est ways to get into war. 

REPRESENTATIVE RocGers: Does not the 
bill give the President power to give away 
our Navy, or any part of it, to England 
or Greece? 

Stimson: Nothing would be given away 
in this bill. He could make war vessels 
available to them, but not the tars who 
man the ships, not our Navy. 

REPRESENTATIVE Vorys: Before we give 
unlimited aid to England, we should have 
some assurance about the British Fleet. 

Stimson: We already have such assur- 
ance, as far as it can be given. No as- 





REPRESENTATIVE TINKHAM 
‘, «. neutrality abandoned?” 


‘ 


surance can be binding if the Government 
changes. That is why it is so important to 
keep England from going under. 

REPRESENTATIVE ARNOLD, (Dem.), IIli- 
nois: If England falls, will we be in the 
war, without help and with our man 
power? 

Struson: That is my view. I cannot 
state too emphatically the apprehension I 
feel as to the possibility of a crisis within 
the next 60 or at least 90 days. 

Navy Secretary Knox took the stand 
following War Secretary Stimson. Mr. 
Knox presented figures to show that on 
January 1 the United States possessed 322 
naval vessels to Germany-Italy-Japan’s 
658. Next January the figures will be: 
U.S. 342 ships; Axis 803 ships. In January, 


1943, it will be: U.S. 422 ships; Axis 962 
ships. 

REPRESENTATIVE FisH: Ours 
world’s greatest navy isn’t it? 

Knox: Unquestionably, it is the great- 
est single navy, and, so long as the British 
Fleet stands, it is in practical effect a two- 
ocean navy. Should the British Isles fall, 
we can only believe that the British Navy, 
which never runs away from danger, will 
fall at the same time. 

Fisu: Do you expect any nation to come 
here and attack us? 

Knox: The attack would be on South 
America. It would be impossible to con- 
ceive a more beautiful situation for Ger- 
man penetration than the one South Amer- 
ica presents. 

Fiso: Why wouldn’t Germany try to 
trade with South America instead of pene- 
trating that region? 

Knox: You may know what is in Hit- 
ler’s mind, but I don’t. 

Fisu: I favor serving notice on the world 
that we would declare war if Latin Amer- 
ica is invaded. 


is the 


Knox: If Germany wins in Europe, she 
will have seven times our shipbuilding ca- 
pacity. 

Fisu: Would you favor an amendment 
prohibiting the convoy of American, Brit- 
ish or other merchant ships by our war- 
ships? 

Knox: I would oppose any amendment 
that would tie our hands. 

Fisu: If England faces a crisis in 60 to 
90 days, how will this bill help her, since 
we can’t give much help in that time? 

Knox: It will serve to bolster British 
morale, and it is morale that wins wars. 

REPRESENTATIVE SIKEs, (Dem.), Florida: 
Is there any better way to guard this 
hemisphere than is provided by this bill? 

Knox: This may seem like a radical idea 
to my Republican friends. But I would 
treat Latin America as we treated the 
great West when we were developing it— 
that is, to remove all trade and tariff bar- 
riers, to throw open the territory to free 
trade. Free trade will tie us to Latin Amer- 
ica with economic bands of steel. 

Out of these hearings came the dis- 
closure that, if Britain should fall and lose 
her Navy through sinking, the United 
States would face a combined navy of un- 
friendly powers that is almost twice tke 
size of her own. If Britain should fall and 
her navy should be taken by her con- 
querors, then the United Siates would face 
a combination of unfriendly powers pos- 
sessed of naval forces three times the size 
of this country’s. Only if the British Navy 
is saved, and comes to this country, in 
event of British defeat, would naval offi- 
cials consider the United States secure on 
the seas. 
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How Draft is Working 
—Changes in Prospect 


Deferment Variations Bring Complaints as Housing Delays Schedule 


Conscription of youths, 
18 to 21, suggested as 
more desirable system 


Organization of America’s first peace- 
time draft army is behind schedule. Orig- 
inal Army plans called for more than 100,- 
000 conscripts in service by February 1, 
but to date scarcely more than 20,000 men 
between the ages of 21 and 36 have been 
sent to military training camps spotted 
throughout the nation. 

The draft, therefore, has had little effect 
on the normal pursuits of the population, 
but complaints are beginning to be heard 
about its operations. Principal complaint 
is that draft boards, in classifying regis- 
trants, are not following uniform practices. 

Some boards, for example, are deferring 
all married men, whereas others are refus- 
ing deferment to men whose wives have 
independent incomes or can earn their own 
living. Some boards are lenient with young 
professional men, like doctors and lawyers, 
who are just starting their careers, while 
others are said to show little consideration. 

Reason for these variations is that local 
boards are given wide latitude in deter- 
mining who should be called and who 
should be deferred for military service. 
General rules issued by the Selective Serv- 
ice System are that the conscript army 


should be recruited with as little disloca- 
tion of communities as possible; that in 
borderline cases most decisions should be 
made in favor of the registrant. 

This situation has prompted Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt to suggest that a uni- 
form rule be issued deferring all married 
men living with their wives. The Presi- 
dent’s wife added that single men who 
have not yet begun their careers should 
be called first, since such drafts would 
cause the least difficulty. 

More far-reaching changes in draft 
policy are proposed by the American Le- 
gion, which is sponsoring a bill for a per- 
manent draft program that would call only 
youths from 18 to 21. This bill anticipates 
a system of universal military training for 
American youth, advocated as desirable in 
a perilous world. Sponsors argue further 
that by calling men in their late 20s or 
early 30s, the draft system causes more 
severe dislocations than would a system 
confined to younger groups. 

Prospects are, however, that Congress 
will approve no changes in the present sys- 
tem until it has been given a wider oppor- 
tunity to work. But between now and 
July, complaints can be expected to in- 
crease as the draft system shifts into high 
gear and men are summoned from civilian 
occupations in ever-increasing numbers. 
Mayor La Guardia already has protested 


the failure of New York City draft boards 
to grant automatic deferment to police- 
men and firemen, contending that their 
induction into service would cause undue 
hardship to the city. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson has 
announced that, in spite of delays in the 
training program, the Army will have 
1,418,097 men in camp by June 1, fully 
equipped with essential materials and 
weapons, and that some time in 1942 this 
Army will be ready to take the field. This 
means a distinct speed-up and promises to 
increase criticism of the system. 

Principal reason for the delay in build- 
ing a conscript army of 800,000 men to 
supplement National Guardsmen, Reserv- 
ists and Regulars, totaling 600,000, has 
been inability to speed construction of 
training camps. Construction delays have 
led to delays in mobilizing National Guard 
units, because living quarters have been 
lacking. And this delay, in turn, has inter- 
rupted draft schedules, because conscripts 
are being mustered into units of the Guard 
and Regular Army. 

Thus the Army has encountered bottle- 
necks in mobilizing its men just as bot- 
tlenecks have appeared in producing equip- 
ment for them to use. Unexpected bad 
weather, material shortages and some labor 
strikes are offered as explanations for the 
bottleneck in cantonment building. 





—Wide World 


THESE ARE DRAFTEES OF ONLY ONE MONTH'S TRAINING 


The morale—good . . . the bottlenecks—bad weather, material shortages 
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..« AND INTO THE THIRD TERM 


Battle Over Defense Policy Closes Executive’s Eighth Year in Office 


Preparing for more months 
of wrestling with crises 
in international affairs 


Behind him: Eight years, 2,879 days, 
69,096 hours, as the 32nd President of 
these United States. Ahead: four years, 
1,461 days, 35,064 hours, at the same job. 

That was the timetable ledger before the 
eyes of Franklin D. Roosevelt as he 
slipped from his second term as Chief 
Executive to his third—the only man, 
need it be said, in the history of the 
United States to do so. “Slipped” is the 
correct word. There was nothing to it— 
one day a second-term President, the next 
day a third-term President. What a few 
months ago was considered a sacred po- 
litical precedent of American history was 
to break without a flicker. 

The last week in Mr. Roosevelt’s second 
term was as weighty as the preceding—if 
not more so. It pointed to future weeks 
that would be even heavier. 

Although Mr. Roosevelt began one of 
last week’s press conferences with the flat 
statement that he didn’t think he had any 
news (a favorite introduction), and the 
other with the dry remark that Steve 
(Early) had just said that again he didn’t 
have anything new (a favorite variation) , 
both press meetings of the week provided 
meat. Further, although the President’s 
answers to news questions were mostly 
negative, as they often are, they did show, 
and clearly, what was on his mind. 

One response, however, definitely was 
not negative. That was when he allowed 
himself to use the word “dastardly.” Here 
is how the incident took place: 

When asked whether he had any com- 
ment on the use of the term “blank-check 
powers” as applied to his “lend-lease” bill 
by its opponents, Mr. Roosevelt quickly 
replied that he would like the correspond- 
ents to try writing the bill in any other 
way without putting in the clauses to 
which his opponents had objected. He 
emphasized that those provisions were 
essential to any measure which could ac- 
complish the objective of making America 
the great arsenal for anti-Axis nations 
everywhere. 

But that temperate answer, the Chief 
Executive added, did not apply to those 
individuals who talked about “plowing 
under every fourth American boy” (Sena- 
tor Wheeler had used the phrase two 
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—Harris & Ewing — 
WHEN THE PRESIDENT LOOKS UP 
Frequently, during press conferences, Mr. Roose- 


velt searches the ceiling before answering a 
question. This embossed seal is what he sees. 


nights before). Then, tossing his head 
back, as he does every few minutes, and 
staring at the seal of the President of the 
United States molded in the white ceiling 
above him, he launched into an attack 
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WHEN THE PRESIDENT JOKES 


Mr. Roosevelt seldom misses an opportunity to 
inject humor into the routine of office. Invited to 
his own inauguration, the President scribbled on 
the engraving—“Pa (Gen. Watson), tell them | 
will go if | can arrange it.” 


on the use of that slogan in reference to 
his bill. The words themselves sounded as 
if Mr. Roosevelt were really angry, but 
his speech, although biting, was calm. 

One reporter, whose ears, noted the 
President, were still wagging, asked Mr. 
Roosevelt to repeat. The President could 
not remember exactly; so he ordered the 
secretary by his side, who was copying the 
conversation in shorthand, to help him 
out. Slowly the stenographer read: 

“T regard it (the ‘plowing under’ 
phrase) as the most untruthful, as the 
most dastardly, unpatriotic thing that 
has ever been said. That really is the 
rottenest thing that has been said in public 
life in my generation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt couldn’t remember who 
had said it. 

The historic “lend-lease” bill was up for 
discussion also at his second press confer- 
ence of the week. This time Mr. Roosevelt 
was asked whether he would object to 
removing the section that permits the 
United States to buy equipment from gov- 
ernments which it considers friendly. As 
for conjectures that certain provisions 
might enable him to purchase Britain’s 
fleet in the event England falls, the Presi- 
dent exclaimed that that was “cow jumped 
over the moon” speculation. 

In a world that changes every 24 hours, 
he pointed out, such precautionary meas- 
ures were necessary. There were several 
dangers in the bill. It had no provisions 
to keep him from standing on his head. 
In spite of this, the President of the 
United States had no intention of standing 
on his head. 

The mystery of the week, Mr. Roose- 
velt gloated in saying, was who was to be 


the next ambassador to Great Britain. 
Newspapermen could almost write an 
Oppenheim thriller about it, quipped 


F. D. R. and he added that they probably 
would. Mr. Roosevelt did say, however, 
that he had made his choice, though nei- 
ther the man picked nor the British Gov- 
ernment knew who it was. The Presi- 
dent hadn’t mentioned the selection to 
anybody, not even to himself out loud. 
Always a wag, Franklin Roosevelt ended 
his second term with a joke. When he was 
handed the formal invitation to attend his 
third inauguration, the President wrote 
across the face a memo to his secretary, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin M. (“Pa”) Watson. 
“Pa—tell them I will go if I can arrange 
it. F. D. R.” Early reports say he made it. 
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GOOD LUCK, MR. PRESIDENT 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt starts out this week on 
a perilous voyage. The beginning of the first third 
term in American history coincides with the beginning 
of a crisis that may find the United States a partici- 
pant in the second World War. 

The crisis is one of executive leadership. Can Mr. 
Roosevelt do for the American people what Winston 
Churchill has done for the British people? Can one 
man unite where there is disunity, and can one man 
organize where there is disorganization? And can one 
man by patience, tolerance, kindliness and conciliation 
overcome the bitterness, the hate, the intolerance and 
the impatience of the many both inside and outside 
the Administration who exercise power in the opera- 
tions of Government or who wield an influence in the 
formation of minority action? 

This is not an hour of celebration—traditional as it 
may be to have the bands playing and the flags flying 
on inaugural day in the national capital. This is not a 
moment of personal triumph over political opponents 
but an hour for prayer and solemn dedication. 

We who disagreed with the necessity of a third term 
and who believed that the American nation could 
surely find another leader in this crisis in either the 
Democratic or the Republican party have found our 
judgment overruled. The majority has spoken. The 
minority, while not abating one iota its convictions, 
owes to the President of the United States that sup- 
port and co-operation which it is the essence of de- 
mocracy to mobilize, particularly in a time of inter- 
national upheaval affecting our safety and our destiny. 

We can begin by those simple rules of common 
sense whereby men who may differ on matters of 
principle can still respect each other and work to- 
gether. It would be a dull world if we all agreed. It 
would be a sad world if, on the one hand, we ever 
lost hope of persuading our fellowmen to see the errcr 
of their ways or if, on the other hand, we blindly re- 
fused to see the error of our own ways. 


PUBLIC DISUNITY 
IS TRACEABLE TO 
THE SIN OF PRIDE 


The troubles of leadership and 
public policy are the troubles of 
individual life merely enlarged 
and of broader scope. What 
keeps men apart in every day life keeps bitterness ac- 
tive in the minds of legislators and officials and critics 
in the public life of our nation. It is a stubborn and 
tenacious holding on to one’s own point of view be- 


cause the sins of pride and ego within us counsel 
against admission of wrong or acceptance of right 
when right is proved to us. 

Let us put on the operating table for dissection the 
causes of our present disunity. The fault is as much 
in our unwillingness to reason with those who differ} 
with us as it is in the arrogance of those who hold 
power and refuse to listen to those who find it a pub- 
lic duty to expose truth, however unpleasant or irri- 
tating it must be to the persons accused of error, 
PRESIDENT FACES 
TASK OF HEALING 
ILLS OF DISTRUST 


The biggest single cause of dis- 
unity today is a distrust of the} 
President by his opponents. This 
is not confined to parties. Mr, 
Roosevelt has alienated many individuals because, / 
first, he has driven through a drastic reform program 
in the last seven years and, second, because he has§ 
allowed a thousand and one subordinates to adminis. * 


ter that program in what is often a blundering, ene- | 


my-making, unfair and at times purely selfish manner. 

This is not an unprecedented experience in the his- 
tory of reform movements, whether national or local. 
Many of our citizens see all the ills of America re- 
volving around the alleged incompetence and short- 
comings of one man. They grow bitter and more 
bitter and more and more unforgiving. On their side 
they see only that much of what they know is right 
has been ignored and that at times there is a regret-} 
table misuse of existing power by officials of the} 
Roosevelt Administration, even as the quest is for 
more and more power. 

The last political campaign saw a crystallization 
of all sorts of antipathies, not the least of which was 
a deep dislike of the President because of his surrendet 
to expediency and pressure-group support. 

When the campaign was over, the duty of the Pres- 
ident was to set to work to heal these wounds. About 
him in his official entourage still are men who work| 
night and day at the business of hate and provocation 
of bitterness. Simple logic would seem to require the 
tactful elimination from all public posts of those who 
care more about themselves and their own particulaf 
position in the scheme of things than they do about 
national unity. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had some of the same executives 
now for nearly eight years. Chosen as some of them 
were for political or pressure-group reasons, there is 
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This is a time for solemn dedication and not political 


conquest—the President should be given whole- 


hearted co-operation—His opportunity in history. 


hardly any justification for giving them a third term 
too. There are others in the Democratic party who 
can serve and who are possessed of the necessary tol- 
erance and good nature which goes with the mobili- 
zation of all elements in a time of crisis, including 
elements of opposite political or economic faith. 

The despair with which so many people speak of 
the President as someone who will never change his 
methods and who will never change his subservient 
attitude toward pressure groups that have aided him 
politically is not warranted. Events and circumstances 
create statesmen even out of politicians. When the 
common enemy is at the door, political strategists 
grow reflective and amenable. 

We face a dangerous division in our ranks. We hear, 
on the one hand, those who say we must not be 
dragged into war and that to aid Britain under the 
“lend and lease” bill will bring us into active bel- 
ligerency. We hear it said that Britain cannot be de- 
feated and that even if she is, America can get along 
somehow. This is the wishful thinking of those who 
assumed that the French Army was the best in the 
world and that Britain need have no fear of a German 
invasion. This is the counterpart, too, of the argument 
of the men who counselled Belgium and Holland and 
Norway that they need only observe scrupulous and 
meticulous neutrality and these countries would be 
spared Nazi invasion. 


ACTION IS NEEDED There are many among us who 
TO DISPEL FEARS fear that, if war ensues, the New 
OF NEW DEAL RULE Deal will come into its own— 

the fruition of long-laid plans 
for centralized control over everything. No doubt the 
President himself laughs at such fears. He gives in 
public and in private assurances that no such coup 
detat is contemplated. But this isn’t enough. There 
must be concrete action toward a rebuilding in eco- 
nomic America of mutual confidence. The critics point 
to England as a nation being transformed slowly into 
a state of national socialism under euphemistic names 
as decree after decree takes away liberty and the 
foundations of the free enterprise system. 

We have, unfortunately, in our midst men who be- 
lieve at heart in soviet doctrines but who resent be- 
ing called communists. We have in our midst men who 
believe in some of the doctrines of the fascist state 
but who resent being called fascists. Neither is right. 





We must admit, however, that the world is shifting 
toward points of view revolutionary, if interpreted in 
terms of the past, but seemingly born of an intense de- 
sire to find a way to rule hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple with economic opportunity and sustenance for 
them, whereas decades ago amid great expanse of 
terrain and with relatively small populations there 
was no such congestion of interests as we see today. 


WE MUST LEARN 
THAT ALL POWER 
IS TRANSITORY 


The whole world faces a chal- 
lenge brought by the multiply- 
ing populations and densely set- 
tled areas of the globe. It is a 
problem in self-government. It is not surprising that 
despotism has arisen. It has always reared its head 
upon the ruins of man’s unwillingness to establish a 
world of reciprocal endeavor and self-restraint. When 
we commit ourselves irrevocably to the notion that 
property is permanent, we commit ourselves to the 
notion that power itself is permanent or, to put it 
another way, that life itself is permanent. 

The fallacy of our reasoning is not exposed in time 
for us to see that life is finite, and that property is a 
trusteeship, and that the Master of us all is the only 
true Ruler of mankind. It is He who gives us the 
opportunity to apply the rules of fairness and proper 
use of property while we live these hectic years of 
adult life. 

The need of the age is agreement on basic concep- 
tions of the purpose of life itself. Our ethical and re- 
ligious teachers have not yet aroused us to this funda- 
mental. We still think life goes on and on without end 
and that what we have saved or acquired should be 
preserved intact without intervention by the state and 
without service to society itself. 

There must be an awareness of the fact that terms 
of office do end as does human life and that the oppor- 
tunities for retracing of steps, unhappily, never come. 

This is a time for prayerful resolution. To the Presi- 
dent go our wishes for a continuance of good health, 
for wisdom and kindliness, for tolerance and patience, 
for willingness to listen and willingness to forgive—and 
then for the courage to admit error and undo wrong, 
and for that frankness which shall make truth his 
most powerful ally and humbleness his most sacred 
companion as he endeavors to write on the pages of 
history his justification of the first third term in the 
annals of the republic. 
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1920 League of 
Nations, without U.S, 
meets for first time 


I9I9 U.S. Senate 
refuses to ratify Ver- 
sailles Treaty 


1928 President- 


elect Hoover makes 
“good-will” tour of 
Latin America 
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solos from U. S. to 
Paris 
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» |. BETWEEN TWO INAUGURATIONS: 


Copyright, 1941, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Thirty-three days after President Woodrow Wilson’s 
second inauguration, the United States was at war with 
Germany, was an ally of Britain. Fourteen days before 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s third inaugura- 
tion, the United States was asked by Mr. Roosevelt to 
marshal its resources to aid Britain, to defeat Germany. 
Between the two inaugurations, as the Pictogram re- 
veals, America had gone through one World War, stood 
poised, but unprepared, in the shadow of another. 

The mere listing of memorable events since 1917 re- 
veals that the earth-shattering events of the last few 
years probably were nothing more than the logical aft- 
ermath of international policies. No peace conference, 
disarmament conference or world economic conferences 
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comes “testing ground” 


ates Versailles treaty 
for new world war 


FROM ONE WORLD WAR TO ANOTHER 


between 1917 and 1941 was able to give more than tem- 
porary surcease, if any, to the flood of destructive forces 
let loose by the last World War. Treaty after treaty was 
short-circuited by revolution, despair, economic chaos. 

Until the Battle of Britain, except for a brief excur- 
sion in 1931, the United States cloaked itself in isolation. 
Throughout the ’20s, while France hemmed Germany 
with paper alliances, the United States concentrated on 
its own era of prosperity. The world-wide economic skid, 
beginning at the close of 1929, knocked the old concepts 
of economics into a cocked hat. In 1931, when Japan in- 
vaded Manchuria, American statesmen saw the hand- 
writing of “appeasement” on the wall, something unrec- 
ognized by European statesmen until after the Munich 
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conference in 1938. Rebuffed by Britain in its efforts to 
halt aggression before it spread over the earth, the 
U.S. again mantled itself in strict isolation, enacted the 
Neutrality and Johnson Acts to safeguard that isolation. 

Ten years after Hitler failed in his “beer cellar putsch,” 
France, the victor, was shot through with internal dis- 
sension; Germany, the vanquished, was becoming the 
world’s most powerful military nation. 

What the World War victors apparently failed to 
realize was that the revamping of Europe’s geographic 
face at the peace conference set in motion the first rum- 
blings of an economic earthquake. The new political 
boundaries came into disastrous conflict with economic 
interests. Finally, the depression nurtured a world-wide 
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set of government controls over industry and business, 
forced the “have-nots” to a primitive economic system 
of barter in which political intrigue and naked aggression 
were partners. 

This nation warned against the first sign of appease- 
ment in 1931. American statesmen watched with grow- 
ing alarm British and French lethargy toward the res- 
toration of conscription by Germany in 1935; the march 
into the Rhineland in 1936, and other “hostile acts” 
under the Versailles Treaty, finally repudiated by Hitler 
in 1937. Franklin D. Roosevelt begins his third term 
with personal freedom blacked out for one-third of the 
world. Against the spread of that blackout the Chief 
Executive had dedicated himself. 
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PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Two Proposals for Avoiding Shutdowns in Arms Production Plants 


Period of mediation 
stressed as means of 
meeting strike threats 


A federal labor conciliator has ordered 
a plant engaged in defense work and 
closed by a strike to reopen, “or else.” A 
chairman of a local draft board has warned 
union members in an aircraft factory to 
stay at their benches or lose their draft 
deferments. 

These incidents, both “firsts” of their 
kind in the present emergency, kept labor 
relations on page one of the American 
newspapers last week. Public attention 
continues to focus on strikes and threats of 
strikes. Whatever the general impression, 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, dominant mem- 
ber of the National Labor Relations Board, 
has asserted that the so-called strike wave 
turns out on examination to be an increase 
in the diligence of newspapermen report- 
ing labor news. 


Extent of Work Stoppages 

The Labor Department has pointed out 
that strikes declined in number, in size 
and in duration last year, totaling fewer 
actual stoppages than in any other year 
since 1930. Yet, strike threats in defense 
industries continue. Two serious stoppages 
were reported last week, the most im- 
portant involving five plants of the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company. This was settled 
within 48 hours after federal Conciliator 
James Dewey demanded reopening of the 
plant in the name of the Defense Commis- 
sion. The second kept closed the Bayonne, 
N. J., plant of Babcock and Wilcox, makers 
of boilers for naval vessels. In all, about 
20 strike threats and 7 actual stoppages 
were reported. Not all of these involved 
defense industries. 

Any attitude of complacency that might 
have been induced by this record has been 
shattered by the warning of the Assistant 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson. 
Said he: “This nation cannot afford the 
loss of one day’s production at any of the 
plants turning out military essentials, 
whether it be caused by lock-out or by 
strike.” 

Both Congress and the Administration 
continue to grope for a program that will 
insure defense industries against both 
strikes and lockouts. Gradually, attention 
is focusing on two plans, one proposed by 
Dr. Leiserson and the other by Dr. Leo 
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Wolman, Columbia University professor. 
Dr. Wolman’s plan recently was advanced 
in a study published by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Both are based 
on the conception that only by voluntary 
agreement between management and 
union can any lasting peace program be 
attained. 

The Leiserson proposal: On agree- 
ment between management and labor rep- 





—Harris ey 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Denies “‘strike wave” exists 


resentatives, the Defense Commission 
would set up two new agencies to deal with 
defense labor problems. One, a_ labor 
standards committee, would investigate 
prevailing standards of wages, hours and 
working conditions and the needs for mod- 
ifying them. This committee would at- 
tempt through negotiations with employer 
and labor organization representatives to 
get voluntary agreements for changes in 
these standards as the needs arise. The 
second agency, a mediation board, would 
co-ordinate all present mediation and con- 
ciliation agencies, state and federal. 
Authority of the mediation board would 
rest on a three-point national policy: (1) 
employers and employes would be obligat- 
ed to exert every reasonable effort to make 
new labor agreements and maintain old 
ones; (2) all disputes, whether arising in 
unionized shops or others, would be con- 





sidered, and, if possible, decided in confer- 
ence with representatives of employer and 
employes; (3) the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act would determine the employes’ bar- 
gaining agent and protect their right to 
self-organization. 

Whenever management or employes in- 
tend to change wage rates or working con- 
ditions, at least 30° days’ written notice 
would be given. Date and place for the 
first conference would have to be deter- 
mined within ten days and the first ses- 
sion held within the 30-day period. If a 
deadlock should occur, either party could 
refer the dispute to the mediation board, 
or the board could intervene on its own in- 
itiative. While this federal agency would 
be attempting to mediate, the status quo 
would be maintained—no changes in 
wages, no stoppage of work. 

In mediating, the board would send an 
agent, or, in major cases, a fact-finding 
board, to investigate, to suggest possible 
compromises, to urge recourse to arbitra- 
tion. If all these should fail, the board 
could publish its conclusions, fixing the 
blame for any stoppage that followed. 

The Wolman proposal: An independ- 
ent Government agency would be set up, 
its members selected from men of distinc- 
tion not allied with any groups. Powers of 
the board would not rest on any new and 
elaborate legislation, but, at the most, on 
a simple law creating the agency, empow- 
ering it to investigate impending or actual 
disputes and publishing, when necessary, 
the findings of its investigations. It also 
would provide perhaps for a short waiting 
period during which strikes or lockouts 
would be postponed while the agency was 
investigating and attempting to compose 
the dispute. The Conciliation Service 
would become a part of this agency and 
the NLRB could be utilized to conduct 
representation elections where that issue 
proved incapable of other settlement. 

Neither of these proposals now is ex- 
pected to survive the long trip through 
Congress without many modifications. Op- 
position from both AFL and CIO is ex- 
pected. But the driving force behind Ad- 
ministration concern is born of the fear 
that the “work-or-be-drafted” attitude of 
the Los Angeles draft board chairman may 
be the alternative to a new labor policy, 
despite the assertion of the Acting Direc- 
tor of Selective Service that use of the 
draft act to police industrial disputes is 
contrary to the intent of that law. 
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Will America’s Help to Great Britain 
Be in Time to Prevent German Victory? 


Admiral William H. Standley 


(Ret.), San Diego, Calif.; Former Chief of 


Naval Operations; Member, American 
Delegation to London Disarmament Con- 
ference, 

answers: (by telegraph) 


America’s aid, if extended now, fully, 
openly and without limit or reservation, 
can still save Great Britain and so save 
America. Short of all our aid, including 
active co-operation of our existing naval 
resources with those of the British Com- 
monwealth, the survival of the British Em- 
pire is a desperate gamble. 

If Great Britain is defeated and her fleet 
surrendered, demobilized or destroyed, the 
United States will find it impossible to 
cope with the combined sea power of the 
Axis powers. Thus, short of war, aid to 
Britain is a desperate gamble with Ameri- 
ca’s security. 


Maj. Gen. E. E. Booth 


(Ret.), Los Angeles, Calif.; Chief of Staff, 
77th National Army Division 1917-18; Chief 
of Staff, American Forces in France, 1919- 
20; Commanding Philippines Department, 
1932-33, 


answers: 


Yes, America’s aid will be in time to 
save Great Britain. 

Some six months ago the Axis powers 
announced that England and her armies 
would be destroyed in a few weeks. Since 
that time, England has greatly increased 
her trained forces and her fighting equip- 
ment and has grown much stronger in her 
confidence of ultimate success. She has 
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Germany and the United States 
are in an armament race—Ger- 
many speeding efforts to destroy 
England before help is available; 
the ‘United States rushing aid to 
England to prevent her collapse 
under the Nazi onslaughts. Which 
will win the race? To obtain a cross 





ns 


section of authoritative opinion on | 
the outcome, The United States | 
News sent to outstanding Ameri- | 
can military and naval experts this | 
question: | 
Will America’s aid be in 
time to save Great Britain? ii 
Answers are presented here. j 





taken all the enemy could give and has re- 
turned about as much as she has had to 
take. 

In the spring of 1918, the situation in 
France was certainly as desperate as in 
England today. But with courage and de- 
termination the Allies held on until the 
arrival of sufficient re-enforcements to 
bring about a decisive victory. 


Brig. Gen. John J. Bradley 


(Ret.), New York City; Former Judge Advo- 
cate, Department of Columbia, U.S. Army; 
With A. E. F. in France, 1918-19, 


answers: 


With the assurance of being well pre- 
pared for the supreme effort to knock out 
Great Britain, and having consolidated the 
enormous resources of Europe Hitler does 
not speak ill-advisedly when he proclaims 
that Germany will destroy England before 
the help of the United States is fully avail- 
able. 

We, in the United States, are too late in 
realizing what that means to the country 
militarily and economically. Planes, guns 
and other war material needed so badly by 
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Great Britain should continue to be dis- 
patched with all possible speed, and de- 
livery assured. But that will inevitably 
fail to save Britain unless the United 
States lends, or, better still, associates her 
fleet in actual aid before the knockout 
blow is given. Nothing else will save the 
United States from domination by the J 
Nazis if the Grand Fleet of England falls 7 
into their power. 


¥ 


Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr. ; 


(Ret.), New York City; Former Chief of Staff, } 
U.S. Fleet; Former Commander, Yangtze 
Patrol, China, and Commandant at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, 


answers: 


The critical period for Great Britain is 
in the next few months when Hitler will at- 
tempt to bomb Britain to her knees and 
then invade the British Isles. Our present 
aid to Britain is a distinct help to her, and 
there is scant time to step up our produc- 
tion and make this help more effective. 
Britain will have to depend to a consid- 
erable extent upon her own exertions to 
win. She is holding her own against Hitler 
and our help will be “the straw that broke 
the camel’s back.” 1 


™- 


Maj. Gen. William Crozier 


(Ret.), Washington, D.C.; World War Chief 
of Ordnance and Member of War Council; 
President, Army War College, 1912-13, 


by 
4 
% 


answers: 


There is a fair probability that the aid 
which America proposes to give Great 
Britain can be in time to prevent her 
defeat by Germany, provided the various 
supplies can be gotten across the ocean 
with reasonable promptness; but the rate 
at which the ships carrying these supplies 
have been sunk during recent months 
shows this promptness to be doubtful. 

The dangerous threat is the starvation § 
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blockade. To meet this threat the obvious 
course for the United States is to employ 








such naval strength as may be necessary 
to insure that the supplies furnished shall 
reach the destination for which they are 
intended. 


Brig. Gen. William P. Jackson 


(Ret.), San Francisco, Calif.; Former Inspect- 
or General; Commander of 74th Brigade, 
37th Division, A. E. F.; Member of General 
Staff, 1921-25, 


answers: 

British fight hardest when against the 
wall. The President’s speech must have 
added greatly to their will to resist. No 
one can question their dogged determina- 
tion to fight to the last gasp. 

Britain commands the seas. Appreciable 
help has already been given and one has 
the right to believe that this help will 
greatly increase, and, with British high 
morale, such aid will arrive in time to as- 
sist our ally to win the war. 


Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan 


(Ret.), New York City; Commander, 27th 
Division, A. E. F., 1917-19, 
answers: 

I do not believe material aid alone will 
save Britain. The issue is not a material 
one—the moral issue dominates, and calls 
for American action responsive to moral 
obligation. This means physical as well as 
financial support. 

It means that only in this way, that is 
to say by joining with Britain in the exer- 
cise of world police power to suppress a 
brutal insurrection against world law and 
order, can we first impair and then destroy 
the German morale. Morale is_ three- 
fourths of victory. Lack of morale is 
three-fourths of defeat. 


Maj. Gen. G. V. H. Moseley 


(Ret.), Atlanta, Ga.; Chief, 4th Section, 
General Staff, A. E. F., 1918; Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the Army, 1930-33, 


answers: 


No modern war was ever decided by a 
race in the production of munitions, and 
this war will be no exception. The two 
determining factors in war are, first, man 
power, and, second, sea power. 

Germany cannot be defeated unless her 
army is defeated. The British Empire can- 
not be destroyed so long as she can main- 
tain her sea power. The defeat of the 
French Army cannot be laid to inferiority 
in equipment. That defeat must be attrib- 
uted to the fact that the loyalty and de- 
pendability of the French soldier had been 
undermined by subversive influences work- 
ing from the top of the French Govern- 
ment. 

The Italian Army and Navy were 
well equipped with modern munitions, but 
look at them in defeat today. Man is the 
deciding factor. 
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THE LEND-LEASE BILL: PRESS VIEWS 


Comment Divided Evenly For and Against Vast Powers for President 


Surrender of authority by 
Congress faces opposition 
of about half of newspapers 


Commenting editors are about evenly 
divided for and against the bill pending in 
Congress to give the President unpre- 
cedented powers to lend or lease American 
ships, planes and other arms to Great 
Britain and other powers fighting aggres- 
sors. 

Those favoring the measure point to the 
need for a single directing head for our in- 
ternational activities during the war emer- 
gency. The opposition is based on the 
view that Congress should not give up 
such extensive powers to the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

While declaring that the legislation “has 
the possibility of making the President of 
the United States the greatest war lord of 
all time,” the Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Ind. Dem.) concludes: “The time has 
come to decide between creating an Amer- 
ican war lord, committed to a policy of 
making democracy supreme, or of allowing 
a Nazi war lord, bent on world domination 
and the enslavement of free peoples, to 
rampage at will over the globe.” 

Refusing to accept this point of view, 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.) 
declares: “There is no excuse whatever for 


Klein in Jersey Journal 
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asking Congress to surrender its constitu- 
tional powers, especially when the very 
struggle in which we hope to help is aimed 
at the destruction of one-man govern- 
ment.” 

Some editors commend the attitude of 
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“LATER THAN YOU THINK” 


Wendell Willkie, recent Republican con- 
testant for the Presidency, because of his 
indorsement of the lend-lease bill “with 
modifications.” The Boston (Mass.) 
Transcript (Rep.) says: “The reservations 
that he suggests are entirely reasonable. 
Congress should not be harried into pas- 
sage of the measure. The powers granted 
the President should be temporary and 
should be surrendered as soon as the emer- 
gency is over.” 

“As a general proposition,” 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.), 
“we haven’t any love for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and we wish we had more confidence in 
his capacities—but we rate the necessity 
of beating Hitler above every other con- 
sideration; so that, if virtual dictatorship 
is required, we cannot argue against it as 
a temporary expedient. That may be a 
big ‘if,’ but it isn’t any time to be quib- 
bling.” 

“It probably may be assumed,” com- 
ments the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star 
(Rep.) , “that the public will feel the need 


states the 


of aid to the democracies to be so urgent J 
that it must act quickly and on the terms 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal, but there 
must be determination that we shall have 
back the democratic rights conceded for 
the period of an emergency.” 


“This is a_ bill,” according to thi 
views of the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune} 
(Rep.), “for the destruction of the! 


American republic—a bill for an unlimited § 
dictatorship.” , 
“Even if the President gets the legisla. | 
tion,” contends the Richmond (Va.) Neus 
Leader (Dem.), “he may lose the unity 
that means even more. As a nation, we 
may head into a partisan tug of war in 
the hour when, of all times in our recent 
history, we need a ‘long pull, a hard pull 
and a pull altogether.’” The News Leader 
concludes that “Mr. Roosevelt certainly J 
is the only man who can command the 4 
support of a mangeey of the American 7 
people.” j 
“Someone,” suggests the New York Post 7 
(Ind.), “must decide, in detailed day-to 
day fashion, how many planes, how many 2 
tanks shall go to England, and under what 
terms and conditions. If the people ar 7 
not to trust one whom they have them. 
selves elected, they can trust no one and | 
they are lost. Ultimate control remain ¥ 
with Congress. Administration goes to the 
administrator. This is democracy.” 
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SOMEONE MENTION UNITY? 
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The Pra and Con of National Issues 





The New Budget: 
Editors’ Reaction 


The President’s budget message, so far 
as it relates to the cost of national defense, 
receives no criticism from the press, but on 
two points—the proposal to remove all 
statutory debt restrictions, and failure to 
reduce nondefense costs by a substantial 
amount—there is widespread protest. 

Supporting the President’s financial pro- 
gram, the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
(Dem.) states: “It should be remembered 
that not all nondefense expenditures can 
be curtailed, and that even in the cases 
of those that are reduced the reductions 
cannot be too sweeping and cannot be too 
abrupt. One important expenditure which 
the President very wisely did not trim 
much is the appropriation for agricultural 
aid. American agriculture has been hard 
hit by the war.” 

Opposing this position, the Chicago 
(Ill.) Journal of Commerce (Ind.) argues 
that “no one denies the special disabilities 
under which farmers labor,” but adds: “If 
this is no time for business as usual, it 
seems reasonable to expect proportionate 
sacrifices from the farmer and from labor.” 

“The billions that are being poured out 
to make the United States invincible on 
land and sea and in the sky,” says the 
Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), “are 
serving the purpose of former pump-prim- 
ing expenditures, and it is only fair to ask 
if the greater part of nondefense spending 
cannot be abandoned.” 

“It is evident,” charges the Providence 
(R.1I.) Bulletin (Ind.), “that the Presi- 
dent has no intention of making any great 
sacrifices, even temporarily, that would be 
detrimental to his social and economic ob- 
jectives. The President, we think, will find 
it difficult to reconcile this attitude with 
the heavy sacrifices that he rightly expects 
the people to make for defense.” 

On the subject of the debt limit, the 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Gazette (Rep.) says: 
“The very existence of a legal debt limit 
is likely to stand as a constant reminder 
of the necessity of keeping Government 
borrowing within bounds.” 

“The sum and substance of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward the federal fi- 
nances,” says the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening 
News (Rep.) , “was expressed in his state- 
ment on the debt limit. If this statement 
and his patent failure to retrench on nonde- 
fense expenditures area criterion, he believes 
that ‘the lid is off’ on federal spending and 
borrowing. Congress . . . should subject 
every item of the budget, whether military 
or nondefense, to the test of necessity.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


STEEL CAPACITY: DEFENSE PUZZLE 


Fear of Overexpansion and Collapse Holds Back Additions to Plants 


Government takes a hand 
to determine if present mills 
can meet armament demand 


Soon the Administration and American 
industry must make fundamental decisions 
regarding defense production. Shall indus- 
trial capacity for automobiles, sewing ma- 
chines and houses be converted to produc- 
tion of airplanes, tanks and battleships, or 
shall industrial plant be built to care for 
both needs? This question now has come 
to a head in the steel industry. 

For months leaders inside Government 
and steel makers have been debating the 
need for expansion in their industry. Some 
Government officials have called repeated- 
ly for a huge expansion program to per- 
mit steel production to increase annually 
by 10,000,000 or 20,000,000 tons. Steel 
company executives have replied that pres- 
ent capacity is sufficient, that expansion 
would be both unwise and unnecessary. 

To settle this argument, the National 
Advisory Defense Commission 
signed Gano Dunn, $l-a-year expert, to 
make a study of the industry’s capacity to 
meet potential requirements for steel. And 
to prepare for a possible emergency in 
steel deliveries, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
head of the Division of Priorities for the 
Office of Production Management, has ap- 
pointed a Minerals and Metals Priority 
Section, headed by Dartmouth College 
President Ernest M. Hopkins. 


A Pile-Up of Defense Orders 

Meanwhile, steel companies are con- 
tinuing to operate at peak as defense or- 
ders from both the United States and Eng- 
land are piling up. To these orders are 
added orders from the automobile industry 
and the railroads, both of which anticipate 
heavy increases in business this year. The 
backlog of orders is said to assure ca- 
pacity steel production through 1941 and 
well into 1942. 

The basic question underlying the pres- 
ent dispute over steel production is one 
of policy, rather than one of capacity 
for defense. The American steel industry 
is capable of producing 83,000,000 tons 
of steel ingots a year, and this capacity 
will be increased by almost 2,000,000 tons 
when the present programs of United 
States Steel, Bethlehem and smaller com- 
panies are completed. 

Few experts doubt that this capacity is 


has 


as- 
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ample for the defense of the United States 
and the British Isles for many years to 
come, no matter how much steel is needed 
for tanks, airplanes, machine guns and 
battleships. European capacity under Ger- 
man control is estimated at 42,000,000 
tons. This country and Great Britain, 
therefore, have more than twice the ca- 
pacity of German-dominated Europe. 
The basic question is whether this ca- 
pacity is enough for war materials as well 
as the countless items that a prosperous 
civilian population always demands from 
the steel industry. The fundamental issue 
is whether the prosperity reflected by the 
defense program should be pushed to the 
hilt, or whether civilian workers should 
be asked to curb their appetites for better 
houses, new automobiles, radios and re- 





frigerators that doubtless will be stimu- | 
lated by higher pay rolls in the defense | 


industries. 

Spokesmen for the steel industry see no 
pressing need for expansion now. 
calculate that national defense will re- 
quire 7,000,000 tons of steel a year; that 


British needs are 8,000,000 tons and that 9 
export demands will require 5,000,000 tons. | 


This would leave approximately 63,000,000 
tons for domestic requirements, more than 
ever has been used in this country. In 
1929, for example, only 57,700,000 tons of 
steel was used in the United States. 


These estimates are held to be too low | 


by the National Economic and Social Plan- 
ning Association, a group of Government, 
college and liberal economists which ap- 
pears to represent the New Deal view- 
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point. This group estimates that British 
steel production of 15,000,000 tons, plus 
9,000,000 tons imported from America, 
leaves the Empire short of German pro- 
duction by 18,000,000 tons. Since modern 
war is largely a war of steel, they calcu- 
late that exports to Britain should reach 
97,000,000 tons a year just to place her on 
a par with her Nazi enemy. And if Ger- 
man bombs destroy British steel mills, 
these exports will have to be stepped up. 

The same group estimates further that 
national defense requirements will be as 
large as those of Britain, bringing total 
military demand for steel up to 54,000,000 
tons. That would leave the civilian popu- 
lation only 29,000,000 tons, at present ca- 
pacity, and only 46,000,000 tons if capacity 
were increased to 100,000,000 tons. 

Expand or not, this group concludes, 
steel will have to be rationed. Mr. Stet- 
tinius’s Priority Section is expected to be 
called into action before many months 
pass. But the difficulties of the task would 
be almost twice as complicated if there 
were only 29,000,000 tons of steel for auto- 
mobiles, baby buggies and other non- 
defense purposes than if there were 46,- 
000,000 tons. 

The importance of steel to general in- 
dustrial production is revealed by the fact 
that in 1937—best production year since 
1929—more than 30,000,000 tons was used 
by the automobile, railroad, container, ma- 
chinery and building industries. Estimates 
of the National Resources Planning Board, 
based on the conclusion that steel produc- 
tion is closely linked with general pros- 
perity, indicate that, with a national in- 
come above $85,000,000,000, American ci- 
vilian demands would tax present steel 
capacity even if there were no defense re- 
quirements. 


A ‘Feast-or-Famine’ Industry 

The validity of these conflicting views is 
expected to be appraised by Mr. Dunn 
when his steel study is completed. But, 
regardless of which group—steel executives 
or Government officials—is correct, the 
hesitancy of the industry to rush into an 
expansion program is understandable. 

Steel is regarded as a “feast-or-famine” 
industry; it either makes large profits or 
suffers severe losses. Reason for this situa- 
tion is the huge investment required to 
operate a steel mill. Students of the in- 
dustry estimate that most steel companies 
will break even on 35 per cent capacity 
and realize reasonable profits at 65 per 
cent capacity. Operations above 65 per 
cent capacity can yield enormous profits. 
However, in only a few years have opera- 
tions averaged higher than 65 per cent, 
and these profits are used to offset losses 
in bad years. Thus, if steel capacity were 
to be substantially expanded, the financial 
problems would be accentuated. 

Moreover, businessmen generally recall 
the criticism that has been heaped upon 
their heads for wild expansion in the ’20s, 
which led to the collapse of 1929, and have 
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Like a Ring of Sentries 


rence EMSUres Protection 


for Government Contract Work 


Raise a “Wall of Steel” around your plant—to 
keep out saboteurs and spies intent on destroy- 
ing or hindering your Government Contract 
work. That’s Rule Number 1 of sabotage pre- 
vention. Rule Number 2 is to raise similar bar- 
tiers inside your plant property, around your 
power plant, transformer stations, chemical 
storage, fuel supply and other vulnerable points 
so that these vital points can be reached by only 
certain carefully selected employees. For there 
may be potential saboteurs working in your 


plant right now! So don’t delay even a day. Send 
for the Anchor Fence Engineer. He'll show you 
how an Anchor Fence stops both outside and in- 
side saboteurs with a minimum of expense for 
guards and policing. He'll give you the benefit 
of Anchor’s long experiences in correct fence 
protection. He'll explain how Anchor Fences 
can be moved and reinstalled in case of plant 
expansion. Act now—write or wire today to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 6610 Eastern 
Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 








} Robert Burns, a poet whose 
verse speaks to the ear of Scot- 









land’s rare spirit. 


2. Johnnie Walker, a 
whisky whose flavour 
speaks to the tongue of 
Scotland’s rare spirit. 


RED LABEL 
8 years old 


BLACK LABEL 
12 years old 


Both 86.8 proof 


-—_—— 


BORN 1820... still going strong 


IT'S SENSIBLE TO STICK WITH 


x JOHNNIE WALKER 


== BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N. Y., Sole Importer 
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For a stronger, 


more closely knif nation 


Am TRAVEL, the miracle of yesterday, 
is today an integral part of our national 
life. From the handful of passengers 
and few thousand letters of a decade 
ago, the airlines of the nation have 
progressed through healthy competi- 
tion to the point where this year they 
will carry 3,750,000 passengers... 
billions of air mail letters . . . and 
millions of pounds of air express. 
This swifter movement of men and 
merchandise . . . this tremendous 
acceleration of industrial tempo . . . is 
of incalculable value to the nation in 
times like these. Along United’s Main 
Line Airway, for example, lie many of 
the chief defense plants, the largest 
cities, the greatest productive areas of 


our country. And because United's 
big Mainliners help to erase both time 
and distance, busy executives are sav- 
ing priceless hours in getting vital 
things accomplished. 

As the nation’s first airline — and 
with the strategic central year-round 
route — United will continue to do its 
part toward making our country still 
stronger and more closely knit. 


UNITED 


Ta 
AIR LINES 


* 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


CENTRAL YEAR-ROUND ROUTE, COAST TO COAST 





no wish to repeat that experience. They 
are asking whether it would not be just as 
unwise to expand at the peak of an arma- 
ment boom today as it was to expand 
during a peacetime boom then. 

Only since the defense emergency has 
the steel industry been encouraged to ex- 
pand. The existence of idle capacity in the 
past has led to charges that the industry, 
by overexpanding, had added greatly to 
overhead charges and was using excess 
capacity to justify unreasonably high 
prices for steel. 

Steel makers recall that only in recent 
months has the demand for steel ever 
reached capacity. Even during the World 
War and through the building boom of the 
20s, the industry was operating under 
peak. Furthermore, as the chart on page 
26 shows, steel capacity has consistently 


—Harris & Ewing 
GANO DUNN 


Surveyor of nation’s steel needs 


expanded through the last 25 years, where- 
as production has fluctuated from 92 per 
cent of capacity under the war demands of 
1917, to 19 per cent of capacity in 1932. 

Two principal arguments are advanced 
against expansion: (1) That the present 
war boom will leave the industry with a 
worse problem on its hands than it has 
faced since 1932, and (2) that expansion 
to meet civilian needs might, in itself, in- 
terfere with defense by adding to the de 
mands for vital raw materials, including 
steel, and for skilled workers needed else- 
where. 

Finally, steel executives are calling for 
an official Government estimate of the na- 
tional defense requirements for steel. They 
have complained that from no source has 
come any reliable outline of future needs 
—either from the United States or from 
Great Britain. The survey now being com- 
pleted by Mr. Dunn is expected to provide 
a factual basis upon which future policies 
can be determined. 
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Industry has just had its first glimpse of the iron hand beneath the velvet 
glove of defense policy. The “tough talk" of Defense Commissioner Leon Hender- 
son, forcing a $3 reduction in official quotations on scrap steel, was followed 
by a peremptory order from Labor Mediator James F. Dewey directing that the Eaton 
Manufacturing Company strike at Saginaw, Mich., be settled within 24 hours. 
The company had been working on defense contracts. The order was directed both 
to the company and the striking CIO union, demanding reinstatement of previous- 
ly discharged workers and immediate termination of the waikout. 








No matured plan of comprehensive Government controls, however, is dis= 
closed by these vigorous steps. Methods of dealing with prices, supplies, pri- 
orities and financing problems still are nebulous. Secretary Morgenthau last 
week voiced open concern over price advances and announced that the President 
"would not permit" inflation. How inflation is to be prevented and how much 
danger there is of inflation are not explained. 








Commodities continued their swift year-end advance up to January 10, and 
then turned irregular again. On that date, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
daily index reached about 121 per cent of the August, 1939, level, against a 
peak of 127 just after the outbreak of the war, and a low last summer of 105. 
Agricultural products, stimulated by expanded consumer demand and higher Gov- 
ernment loans, actually made a new high at 129, six points above their 1939 peak. 








* * 





This is not “*inflation;" not yet, at any rate. Inflation means simply more 
money than goods, with users bidding against each other for supplies that are in- 
sufficient to cover total needs. So far, shortages, except of some specialized 
fabricated products, are rather feared than felt. The widely varying estimates 
of steel requirements and potential output, for instance, contain more "special 
pleading" than statistics. New Deal planners and industrialists both have their 
particular "axes to grind." Impartial analysis, so far as that is possible, 
seems to suggest that available supplies of most major commodities will be ample 
for at least 1941, if we stay out of a “shooting war," if industrial consumers do 
not engage in a wild scramble to "cover" against a hypothetical shortage, and if 
consumers do not start a spending orgy. 





In steel, for example, the rather substantial allowance of 25,000,000 tons 
for defense and export still would leave at least 58,000,000 for "ordinary" do- 
mestic consumption--slightly more than was so consumed in 1929. In copper, the 
current domestic consuming rate of 1,350,000 tons considerably exceeds the mine 
capacity of about 1,080,000 tons, but the deficiency readily could be covered by 
Stepping up the rate of imports through the Government Metal Reserves Company. 


The situation obviously is not out of hand so far. But what if the United 


(over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS==(Continued) 


States becomes an active belligerent, using up vast quantities of munitions on its 
own account? What of next year, or the next, if the war goes on--or what if it 
should suddenly end? What about consumers? Suppose the lower-income groups, 
into whose pockets most of the increased Government spending seems ultimately 
destined to go, start accumulating luxuries in a big way. What about labor's 
demands for higher wages? 











These things might start one of those "vicious spirals" with little warn- 
ing. Vast supplies of excess credit would favor it. And to meet such a situation 
we have no cast~iron system of totalitarian controls. We have no system at all. 








In individual cases, officials are "talking tough," with intimations of 
"direct action"--which could, in fact, be taken if the requisite decisions could 
be obtained. For more comprehensive methods, there is the Federal Reserve 
Board suggestion of credit regulation, opposed in other official quarters and 
probably inadequate. And there is, likewise, the possible use of taxes to cut 
down the purchasing power of low-income groups, which is politically dangerous 
and which remains up in the air until Treasury financing methods are announced. 








* * * 


War's impact on agriculture is in some respects the reverse of that on in- 
dustry. Instead of efforts to expand production, there are new measures to 
reduce agricultural output and to expand consumption. Department of Agricul- 
ture is reported considering a plan for further cuts in wheat acreage and has 
announced a "Supplementary cotton program." Under the cotton plan, farmers 
would be asked to cut acreage enough to reduce the crop another 1,000,000 bales, 
receiving as compensation stamps good for purchase of cotton textiles--playing 
both ends against the middle. 











Secretary Wickard points out that exports of farm products have been de- 
clining for 40 years. New solutions, he says, must be found through increasing 
U. S. consumption of farm goods to "erase want" among the 20,000,000 persons now 
living on 5 cents per meal. Reduction of output, either by domestic programs or 
international agreements, he views as an inadequate solution with the new cur- 
tailment of foreign markets due to the war. 








The Dust Bowl, at least temporarily, has disappeared this year with the end 
of the long drought cycle on the western plains. Kansas is expecting one of the 
biggest wheat crops in history. This leads to predictions of another increase 
in farm implement sales. Farmers, especially livestock and dairy producers, are 
gaining some indirect advantage from defense spending, and purchases of general 
equipment and supplies continue heavy. 











Housing industry is affected by defense activities in varying and impor- 
tant ways. On the score of Government competition, the industry has been reas- 
sured by appointment as Defense Housing Administrator of Charles F. Palmer, 
whose ideas tend to conservatism. National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
however, finds that a 10 per cent increase in building costs apparently is trace- 
able to the defense program, with some local shortages of labor and materials. 








Potential widespread shortage of lumber, possibly interfering seriously 
with construction activities this spring, is "feared" owing to a scarcity--not 
of timber, but of ships for transport from the West Coast. 
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Britain’s Financial Plight: 
The Need for American Aid 


Great Britain is scraping the bottom 
of her barrel of dollars to pay for war 
materials in the United States. Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau has disclosed 
to Congress that British dollar resources 
total only $1,775,000,000 and that, before 
the year is out, these will have gone to 
pay for orders requiring $3,000,000,000. 

This statement by the head of the U.S. 
Treasury came as a shock to Congress and 
to the public, especially after the Federal 
Reserve Board had placed British Empire 
resources in American dollars at $7,000,- 
000,000 when war began. Of this sum, 


—Harris & Ewing 


SIR FREDERICK PHILLIPS 
Investments scrapped for dollars 


however, Great Britain had access to only 
$4,860,000,000 and Treasury experts were 
able to show where most of these re- 
sources went. 

The dollar cost of the war to date has 
drained the British Government of $2,- 
750,000,000 in gold, securities and bank 
balances. Most of this sum went to pay for 
war materials and other necessary imports 
from the U.S. and the rest of the world. 

How deeply the British have dipped 
into their dollar resources is revealed by 
a comparison of Federal Reserve and 
Treasury data. When war began, the 
British had dollar balances in America 
aggregating $595,000,000; now they have 
$54,000,000. Before the blitzkrieg, British 
mvestors owned $1,000,000,000 worth of 
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American stocks and bonds. With war, 
these securities were impounded by the 
British Government and only $616,000,000 
worth is left. At war’s start, British gold 
resources were placed at $2,000,000,000; 
today the Treasury data give them $205,- 
000,000 in gold available to pay for orders. 

No more gold remains in England, 
Treasury officials said, but elsewhere in 
the world, outside the United States, the 
British have a slim $33,000,000 to finance 
a war that is costing at least $400,000,000 
a month. In addition, British banks, citi- 
zens and corporations have balances of 
$305,000,000, but this sum is considered 
the minimum necessary for the continued 
conduct of business. 

The significance of Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s revelations was clear: Great Brit- 
ain can pay for orders now made, but 
“when it comes to finding the dollars to 
pay for anything like what they need— 
they just haven’t got it.” If British re- 
sistance to Germany is to continue, future 
British orders must be financed to some 
extent by the United States. 

The extent of Britain’s financial straits 
was revealed further when Secretary Mor- 
genthau announced that Sir Frederick 
Phillips, of the British Exchequer, was now 
negotiating with American investment 
trusts to dispose of a part of the $900,- 
000,000 that Britishers had invested di- 
rectly in insurance companies, oil com- 
panies and industrial properties in this 
country. These investments are not listed 
on stock markets and can be disposed of 
only through privately arranged sales. 

Britain appears certain to finish the 
present war almost stripped of American 
holdings. Does this mean that all of Brit- 
ain’s future war effort must be paid for 
entirely by this Government? Treasury 
data appear to answer in the negative. Be- 
sides dollar resources, the British have im- 
mense resources in sterling, estimated at 
3,868,000,000 pounds, or approximately 
$14,500,000,000. 

These resources, however, cannot read- 
ily be translated into dollars, and the 
things Britain needs desperately—tanks, 
guns, airplanes, ships, ammunition—must 
be paid for with dollars. Furthermore, the 
Administration, despite the “lease-lend” 
bill, has shown no disposition to make 
gifts to Britain. The outlook therefore, is 
that, under the President’s “garden hose” 
formula of aid short of war, some arrange- 
ments for repayment are to be made in a 
post-war world. 
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Y 
Omnra as a 
modern apartment 


Living room, dining room and bed- 
room are all combined in a cheery 
*““home-on- wheels” on New York 
Central’s famous trains. Whatever 
your choice — modern roomette or 
spacious suite—you'll enjoy soothing 
sleep and arrive completely rested. 


Comfortable 


asa modern club 


Luxurious club-lounge cars are the 
center of social life on the trains of 
the Great Steel Fleet. Gay, smart set- 
tings, gracious service and friendly 
hospitality combine to make your trip 
over New York Central’s smooth 
Water Level Route a memorable one, 


Ask your local travel or ticket agent 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 
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N. ew York's smart shops are filled 
with latest novelties. New York’s 
designers are replacing Paris coutu- 
riers in creating the newest fashions. 


N. ew York’s theatres never had so 


many successful shows at .one time. 


New York's opera season at the 


Metropolitan is destined to be the 
greatest in its history. 


New York’s Plaza Hotel, is in the 


heart of the shopping, theatre, and 
social center of the city. 


N. ew York’s Persian Room at the 


Plaza is where you will meet your 





friends at luncheon, dinner, and supper. 


Plaza rates are reasonable. 
Subway station at the hotel. 
Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Saving Democracy 

Sir:—The undaunted will and deter- 
mination of the American people to remain 
at peace, pointedly and appropriately dem- 
onstrated before Congress, is our last hope 
of keeping out of the present conflict and 
saving democracy. Our present leadership 
and foreign policy will never do it. The 
moment our country enters this conflict, 
democracy will enter an eclipse from which 
it will never emerge intact. 


Duluth, Minn. H. C. Brewer 


2 * © 


On Entering the War 

Sir:—Can it be possible that our people 
will be big enough fools to be duped or 
tricked into another World War? While 
the Dies Committee is investigating for- 
eign propaganda, it should include ascer- 
taining and exposing English-paid propa- 
ganda to drag us into this war. 

There will never be any real peace until 9 
some one nation obtains control of the 
most of Europe, and we can deal with that 
nation, as nations, like individuals, deal 
where they can do so most advantageously. 

I am absolutely opposed to Hitler and 
all he stands for, and I hope for English 
victory, but my sympathy does not go so 
far as to send our American boys back to 
Europe to be slaughtered. Our participa- 
tion in the other war was a great mis- 
take, and participation in this one will be 
a greater mistake. 
Parsons, W. Va. J. W. Harman 

* *& & 

Disciplining Labor 

Sir:—To get production of any kind at 
reasonable cost, I believe it will be found 
necessary to establish some sort of labor 
relations court and forbid stoppage of 
work in defense industries pending ad- 
judication of disputes. This means the 
disciplining of organized labor. It can 
be done, because the mass of the people of 
this country are solidly behind the speed- 
ing of the defense effort. The question is, 
has the national Administration sufficient 
intestinal fortitude to grapple with these 
problems on a practical basis? Unless and 
until it has, confusion will increase, and 
the armament program will fall farther 
and farther behind schedule. Speed is now 
essential; valuable time is passing. 
Alden, N. Y. Burton Bowen 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CAN accept subcontracts from 
firms producing for the defense program 
without being expected to comply with the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 
Public Contracts Administrator Walling 
has announced that subcontractors are not 
covered by that law. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT escape a state tax on 
your interest in personal property because 
the property is situated in another State. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has upheld the right of a State to tax resi- 
dents on their beneficial interest in per- 
sonal property located outside the State. 
The case applied specifically to a tax on 
the interest of a Pennsylvania beneficiary 
in securities held in trust in New York. 


* %* 


YOU CAN exchange price information 
with your competitors only with refer- 
ence to consummated sales or binding 
contracts to sell. The Justice Department 
has indicated its intention of prosecuting 
other types of price reporting as part of 
price-fixing programs. 


* * *® 


YOU CANNOT escape liability for 
back wages and damages due under the 
Wage and Hour Law because your com- 
pany’s failure to pay the legal minimum 
was unintentional. An employer who un- 
wittingly failed to pay a night watchman 
the legal minimum has been held liable by 
a federal district court. 


* %* 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay your em- 
ployes for short lunch periods during 
which they are subject to call for work. 
The Wage and Hour Division has ruled 
that where 15-minute lunch periods are 
given at different times from day to day, 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


depending upon the state of goods under 
process, the period is akin to waiting time 
or a rest period and must be counted as 
time worked under the Wage and Hour 
Law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT successfully oppose a 
petition for injunction under the Wage 
and Hour Law on the ground, that your 
firm is not now operating in violation of the 
law. A federal circuit court of appeals has 
sent back for trial a wage-hour case which 
a lower court had held moot because the 
company admittedly was complying with 
the law at the time the case was heard. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT collect from the Gov- 
ernment on cost-plus contracts unless your 
company complies in minute detail with an 
opinion just issued by the Comptroller 
General specifying the data required in 
support of payment vouchers. These re- 
quirements include furnishing your com- 
pany’s original pay rolls, original itemized 
invoices for all purchases, and schedules of 
minimum wages to be paid laborers and 
mechanics as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be reimbursed for 
traveling expenses incurred by your com- 
pany in connection with filling a cost-plus 
defense contract if the travel was not au- 
thorized in writing in advance by the 
Government contracting officer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, without violating the over- 
time requirement of time and one-half for 
all work over eight hours a day of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, offset against any over- 
time due an employe any additional com- 
pensation, such as holiday pay, made to an 
employe during the same work week for 
days or hours not worked. This is the 
opinion just issued by the Public Con- 
tracts Division. 


* * * 


YOU CAN as an American citizen living 
in Canada purchase Canadian Government 
bonds without violating the Neutrality 
Act. The Attorney General has issued an 
opinion holding that provision of the Neu- 
trality Law forbidding American citizens 
to purchase bonds of a government which 
the President has proclaimed to be at war 
applies only to American citizens living 
in the United States. 
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PRESENT 
TWO FINE AMERICAN 


DRY AND 


SWEET 
*18% Alc. by Vol. 


Now more than ever the fine reputation 
of Great Western American Yermouth 
is increasing and its preference is. due 
to its consistently superior quality. This 
Vermouth is a typical “American” 
achievement. Specify “Great Western” 
when ordering cocktails as well as when 
selecting Vermouth for home use. 


SERVE IT with PRIDE 
Available at hotels, restaurants, clubs, 
bars and retail stores. Ask for it by namo. 
Made in the 80-year-old cellars of The 
Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Rheims, N. Y. 


Great Wide 


LAV ZU 


AMERICAN 
VERMOUTH 
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Lewis Douglas, General R. E. Wood: Leaders 
In the Conflict Over Isolation 


All America now is divided into two 
camps—broadly described as_ isolationist 
and interventionist. The immediate issue is 
whether or not to give more and more 
aid to Great Britain, whether or not to 
take the risk of becoming involved in war. 

The majority of United States citizens, 
on their farms and in their factories, in 
their shops and offices and schools and 
homes, sit and try to think the matter 
out, wondering where the line should be 
drawn. Two men in this country, how- 
ever, prominent men outside the Govern- 
ment, are spokesmen of the groups that 
have made up their minds, that think they 
know what should be done; and they are 
now trying to lead the rest of the country 
into their respective camps. 

These two nonofficial policy leaders, 
whose words and actions may lie behind 
much of America’s future history, are 61- 
year-old Brig. Gen. Robert Elkington 
Wood, big, gray, gruff, outspoken chair- 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, and 46-year-old Lewis Williams 
Douglas, gentle, modest, scholarly presi- 
dent of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. 

General Wood is attempting to lead the 
country in his isolationist direction 
through his position as acting chairman 
of the America First Committee. Mr. 
Douglas is attempting to lead the country 
in the opposite direction through his posi- 
tion as chairman of the policy committee 





—Harris & Ewing 


. ROBERT WOOD 


of the Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the Allies (the organization origi- 
nally headed by Editor William Allen 
White) . 

Isolationists prefer to be known as non- 
interventionists; interventionists prefer to 
be called nonisolationists. Isolationist or 
not, interventionist or not, here are the 
opposing opinions of the two men: 

General Wood is against the President’s 
program—definitely. He believes that first 
this country must build an impregnable 
defense for America; that, if it does, no 
foreign power or combination of powers 
can successfully attack it; that only by 
keeping entirely out of the European war 
can American democracy be preserved. 

Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, is very 
much for the President’s program, in favor 
of all-out aid to the democracies. On the 
theory that Britain is this country’s first 
line of defense, Mr. Douglas firmly believes 
that the Administration should make 
available to the British such planes, guns, 
ships and other materials of war now in 
the possession of the U.S. Army and Navy 
as can be spared without weakening de- 
fense at home. 


Clash Over the Neutrality Act 

While the General considers the cash- 
and-carry provisions of the Neutrality Act 
essential to American peace and security, 
Mr. Douglas is of the opinion that present 
legislation that interferes with giving as- 
sistance should be amended to whatever 
extent is necessary to give Britain full 
aid. General Wood, for example, says any 
change in the law to permit American 
vessels to enter the combat zone inevitably 
would plunge the country into war against 
Hitler. Mr. Douglas, on the other hand, 
insists that difficulties impeding Ameri- 
cans from volunteering in the British 
armies should be removed immediately. 

Although the two men have completely 
divergent views on foreign policy and 
American defense, the course of their lives 
has been similar—their family background, 
early training, war experience and public 
and private careers much the same. 

Both men started their careers digging 
in the earth, one as an engineer, one as a 
miner; both taught school; both fought 
in the World War; both served, at times, 
in the Government, under the New Deal; 
both now hold the top positions in two of 
America’s biggest business concerns (the 
General in Chicago; Mr. Douglas in New 
York). 





for America 





—Wide World 


LEWIS DOUGLAS 


These two policy-makers have the best 
interests of their country foremost in their 
thinking. Both follow their consciences, 
and are not afraid to change their minds. 
As an illustration, their positions in the 
1936 election might be cited. At that time, 
General Wood, who now opposes the Pres- 
ident, voted for the New Deal even 
though he was a Republican; Mr. Doug- 
las, who now supports the Chief Execu- 
tive, voted against the New Deal, even 
though he had been Mr. Roosevelt’s Di- 
rector of the Budget. 

“Bob” Wood, son of a John Brown 
raider and Colorado gold prospector, was 
born in Kansas City, Mo.; was graduated 
from West Point thirteenth in his class; 
served in the cavalry during the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; helped build the Pana- 


ma Canal; fought with the Rainbow Divi- | 


sion and spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars as Acting Quartermaster General 
during the World War; made chairman 
of the board of Sears, Roebuck in 1939. 

“Lew” Douglas, son of “Rawhide Jim,” 
Arizona copper miner, was born in Bisbee, 
Ariz.; was educated at Amherst and Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology; fought 
in the Argonne and Flanders; entered min- 
ing business in 1921; was a Representative 
in Congress, 1927-33; was made Director 
of the Budget in 1933; principal and vice 
chancellor of McGill University, in Mon- 
treal, in 1938; president of Mutual Life 
in 1940. 
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A SOUND PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS 


By Our Own Hear-o Worshiper 


Controversy is like peanuts—once you start you can’t stop 
even when your jaws get tired. 

Here the country is going to the dogs under the New Deal, 
being undermined by the Republicans as the Communists hold 
it in the hollow of their hand, and the Nazis practically have 
it in their pocket. And what is Congress arguing about? 
Applause! 

The fight started a couple of weeks ago, when President 
Roosevelt was repeating his message on the state of the Union 
for the benefit of those Congressmen who hadn’t heard it on 
the radio the week before. Next day, a lady newspaper column- 
ist who shall be nameless—because who are we to advertise a 
competitor even if she is the President’s wife?—said she thought 
it was pretty low of the Loyal Opposition not to applaud. 

“Any time we attended a radio broadcast anywhere,” the 
Republicans growled, “a guy comes out with a big card labeled 
‘applause’ when we in the audience are expected to clap. Not 
to interrupt a speaker who is on the air, let alone up in it, 
is the first rule of modern etiquette.” 

Well, the upshot of the whole business is that electricians are 
busy these days in the Senate and House of Representatives 
installing applause-meters at every seat. There will be no more 
roll calls in Congress when the job is finished, and the success 
or failure of any public issue will be determined by decibels 
instead of yeas and nays. 

Opposite the presiding officers’ chairs will be a gadget some- 
thing like a thermometer, which fill co-ordinate and register 
the applause. A column of hot air, rising in the tube, will 
measure the success achieved by the debate. The hullabaloo- 
meter in the Senate will be marked off in 96 degrees, and the 
House instrument in 435, according to the membership of each 
chamber. When the half-way mark is passed, showing a ma- 
jority of applause, bells will ring, a rooster will crow and doors 
will automatically fly open to emit a troupe of gorgeously 
apparelled chorus girls who will distribute free samples of 
ointment to the members for their blistered palms. In that 
way, the success of every bill, every speech, is practically 
guaranteed, and we shall have national unity like nobody’s 
business. 

Sessions of Congress thereafter will be reported like athletic 
events. They will be broadcast from the press galleries, and 
probably under sponsorship. 

Always so far ahead of the times that we are already suffer- 
ing from poison ivy as a result of next Labor Day’s picnic, 
“Life in the Capital” takes pleasure in introducing its readers 
to a typical broadcast of future sessions of the Senate: 

“Through the courtesy of the Zludge Lotion Company, manu- 
facturers of Zocko-For-The-Hands, the Irrational Broadcasting 
Company now takes you to the Senate of the United States, 
where the bill to impose a federal tax on spats is about to come 
to a vote. Ladies and gentlemen, Zocko-For-The-Hands is 
used by every successful Senator. Compounded of the choicest 
asphalt, honey and glue, it keeps the hands clean and the 
skin clear because, once applied, it never comes off. . . . 

“Hlo evvabody this is Graying Slapnamee speaking tya from 
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the radio gallery of the Yoonstaysenate. Evvabody is tense as 
the historic debate approaches a finish. Majority Leader Abel 
Barkerly has the floor. We'll see if we can pick up his speech. . . . 

“*And so I say unto you, my fellow countrymen, that at 
this moment the eyes of history are upon you as we sit in 
the crucible of public opinion about to cross this bridge, our 
hands firm upon the tiller. . . .’ 

“Hlo evvabody Slapnamee talking again. And now a dead 
silence fills this vast amphitheater as Senator Barkerly takes his 
seat. Against the panes of the sound-proofed galleries, 50,000 
noses are pressed and 100,000 eyes wait for the Vice President 
to hold up the signal for applause. Now the Vice President 
rises. The sign is in his hands. Many of the Senators have their 
hands poised. Oh, what a moment, what a moment. The Vice 
President is hld—WHAM! WHANG! WHACK!!!! 

“That was the applause, ladies and gentlemen. The Hulla- 
baloometer which registers the sound is glowing. The marker 
jumped to the 28 mark at the first blow. It 
is climbing steadily. Up, up, up. Now it is 
past the 35 mark. It slows down. It spurts. 
Oh boy, oh boy, what a fight, what a fight. 
Shall spats be taxed—” 

“Whether they are or not, ladies and gentle- 
men, remember that the Zludge Lotion Com- 
pany, manufacturers of Zocko-For-The-Hands 
also makes Zoop-For-The-Feet. Zoop makes 
spats unnecessary. Composed of a secret formula 
invented by an old airedale, Zoop overnight promotes 
a thick growth of curly hair on soles, toes and ankles. 
Take it away, Graying. .. .” 

“Oh boy, oh boy, oh boy. The thermometer has 
reached 48—no, it has dropped to 47. Maybe it is 
stuck. More than half the Senators are applauding. 
But what is wrong with the Majority Leader? I 
can’t see what is going on. A little group has gath- 
ered around him. He is doubled over in his chair, 
his arms limp. It is that old lumbago again. Will this 
historic law fail because Senator Barkerly did not use 
Zlurp, the miraculous compound for aching muscles? 
He moves! His arms lift! He applauds! Now the 
thermometer reaches 48—it’s over! It’s over! The 
49 mark is passed, the 50! The tax on spats is law!” 

And that, friends of the invisible audience, is how 
your laws will be made, shortly. You can all be sure 
of one thing, and that is, under this system, nothing 
but sound legislation will be adopted by Congress— 
nothing but sound. 
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White House Housing Coup... New Defense Setup 
Sidetracks New Dealers .. . U.S. Already at War? 


High officials are admitting private- 
ly that the defense program is slip- 
ping farther and farther behind 
schedule, with deliveries that had 
been expected by next June now be- 
ing talked of for October. 


x kk 


Back of the recent change in Navy 
high command was a White House 
desire to have less cautious leadership 
at a time when chance-taking sudden- 
ly may become necessary. 


xk 


More and more inside comment is 
heard among informed officials that 
the United States, whether she knows 
it or not, or whether she wants it or 
not, really is involved in war today. 


x * * 


“Bugs” still are developing in the 
Army’s effort to develop an effective 
liquid-cooled airplane engine, with 
the result that Army sentiment is 
swinging back strongly toward re- 
newed emphasis upon use of the air- 
cooled engine, which means some re- 
designing and more delay. 


x k * 


High New Dealers have given up hope 
of gaining any important-rank for 
themselves in the new Government 
setup that will run defense. Business- 
men are in command at all key spots. 


x «ek 


It was not so long ago that Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau and President 
Roosevelt, in private conferences, were 
showing concern over the high level 
of Government bond prices. Prices 
since have risen, but now the Treas- 
ury is worried that they might go 
down. 


xk 


Marriner Eccles is prepared to work 
out any question of jurisdiction or 
control if the Administration will 
show an interest in creating effective 
inflation controls at this time. Strong 
Reserve Board impression is that per- 
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sonal prejudices in high places are be- 
ing permitted to prevent considera- 
tion of a vital national problem. 


x * * 


Old Defense* Commission rapidly is 
fading into the background, possessed 
of very uncertain powers and impor- 
tance. 


x* rk 


Highest officials of the new OPM 
(Office of Production Management) 
were startled to discover that between 
Friday, when they decided to restrict 
the power of the Defense Housing 
Co-ordinator, and Monday, when an 
executive order was issued, Charles 
Palmer had emerged as the all-pow- 
erful director of defense housing ac- 
tivities of all kinds. Reports are that 
all speed records were broken in in- 
ducing Mr. Roosevelt to agree to the 
order setting up centralized authority. 
White House assistant William Mc- 
Reynolds is credited with this feat. 


xk 


One expert making a study for the 
OPM came up with a conclusion that 
more steel capacity is needed, while 
another expert, making the same sort 
of study, came up with a conclusion 
that added capacity is not needed. 


x kk 


More thoughtful officials here are 
beginning to worry over concentra- 
tion of defense orders, causing situa- 
tions like that at San Diego, where the 
population may have to be doubled 
during the next year to do the defense 
work centering there. 


xk 


President Roosevelt is interested in, 
and may support, a plan for pooling 
State reserves of the unemployment 
insurance system. Some States are 
building reserves far above needs, 
while others have inadequate reserves. 


xk k 


One prominent New Dealer, strong 
for tax reform and increase in most 


other lines, is opposing the suggestion 
that estate and gift taxes be increased 
sharply. He is worried about the diffi- 
culty of passing on an estate to his 
children. 


xx«ek 


Some farm groups are suggesting that 
England be required to fill a definite 
proportion of her food needs with 
United States agricultural products 
in exchange for military equipment. 


x kk 


Feared is a shortage of commercial 
transport pilots within 12 or 18 
months. Fears are based on the fact 
that air transport companies used to 
rely upon Army training fields for 
pilot material, can no longer get 
Army-trained pilots. To meet the 
situation one air line (United) has 
started its own training school at 
Tracy, Calif. 


x kk 


Exemption of all Government con- 
tracts of $50,000 or less from the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
is being discussed privately by Navy 









RR cnt ennai 
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Department heads and members of © 


Congress. The present exemption ap- 


plies to orders amounting to $10,000 


or less. 


xk 


Brewing backstage is a struggle to 
handle Social Security benefits for 
men to be drafted. Social Security 
Board is willing to provide unemploy- 


ment benefits for conscripts, to keep | 


up old age insurance; but the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is said to be 
angling for the job. Revisions in the 
present law are necessary in either 
event. 


x*ek 


Airplane manufacturers, say defense 
officials, are so desperate to find com- 
petent subcontractors that in some 
cases they have to resort to such ma- 
chines as wine presses and dental 
equipment. 
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THERES NO POWER SO FLUID AS 


THE POWER OF FLUID DRIVE! 





NCE in a blue moon, a really big advance sweeps 
O into motoring. Everybody talks about it... alert 
people try it... enthusiasts rave about it...and smart 
buyers get tomorrow’s car today! 


When are you going to try Chrysler’s Fluid Drive 
with Vacamatic transmission? 


Slip behind the wheel of a Chrysler and go adven- 
turing. Drive for hours without a thought for clutch or 
gearshift. Get the feel of driving in high and still having 
dozens of speeds without a shift! Stop... start... stop 

.. all without touching clutch or gearshift! 


See how Chrysler’s Vacamatic transmission gives you 
the power you want when you want it... like the variable- 
pitch propeller on a plane! 


Get the feel of the combination of Chrysler’s Spitfire 
engine and Fluid Drive! It takes a great engine to give 
great performance... but there is no substitute for Fluid 
Drive. It takes a great engine and Fluid Drive to give 
you the kind of power you get ina Chrysler! There is no 
power so fluid as the power of Fluid Drive! 


BE MODERN worm vio orn BUY 


Try these things before you buy any new car. Be crit- 
ical. Judge for yourself. See if you can afford to buy any 
new car without Fluid Drive. Your Chrysler dealer 
cordially invites you. Make a date today! 


*Tune in Major Bowes, CBS, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M.,E. S. T. 


















TY! 
FOR SAFE 
Why Chrysler includes a Safety Clutch 


with Fluid Drive! 
The Safety Clutch is like 
alifeboat ona i 
will use it very sel ~ 
but you're mighty gla 
tohaveitwhen —— d 
it. A very valuable sate 
uard for parking---fOF 
maneuvering your yd 
in close quarters re) 
dangerous places! 





< 7" SMOKES: THE THING / 


“ 


EXTRA EXTRA EXTRA 
MILDNESS COOLNESS FLAVOR 


AND ANOTHER BIG ADVANTAGE FOR YOU IN CAMELS— 





the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains 


than the average of the 4 other of the largest-selling 
cigarettes tested —less than any of them — according 
@) to independent scientific tests of the smoke itself 


, 


HEN all is said and done, 
the thing in smoking is the 
smoke ! 

Your taste tells you that the smoke 
of slower-burning Camels gives 
you extra mildness, extra coolness, 
extra flavor. 

Now Science tells you another im- 
portant—and welcome—fact about 
Camel’s slower burning. 

Less nicotine—in the smoke! 28°; 
less nicotine than the average of 
the other brands tested—in the 
smoke! Less than any of them—in 
the smoke! And it’s the smoke that 
reaches you. ‘| : F . 

Try Camels...theslower-burning . , : By burning 25% 
cigarette...the cigarette with more f we ee slower 
mildness, more coolness, more fla- ; 
vor, and less nicotine in the smoke! | ile than the average of the 4 
And more smoking, too—as ex- 7= . . other of the largest-selling 
plained beneath package at right. ; ‘ brands tested—slower than 
any of them—Camels also 
give you a smoking plus 
equal, on the average, to 


“SMOKING OUT” THE FACTS about nicotine. Experts, chem- 
ists analyze the smoke of 5 of the largest-selling brands... 5 EXTRA SMOKES 
find that the smoke of slower-burning Camels contains less PER PACK! 
nicotine than any of the other brands tested. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


CAMEL ae WE SLOWER-BURNING 
lL 





